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wittlu Tunmlimnattedl ways to emjjoy tliemm. 



Our Vermont community 
has something for everyone. 


At Quechee Lakes, our 
remarkable homes come with 
an automatic Quechee Club 
membership, with two premie 
golf courses and a varictv of 
four-season activities for all 
ages. And with no wait and n< 
initiation fee, you can enjo\ 
them right away. 

Learn morę about our new 
townhomes and single-famib 
homes starting at $325,000 and 
$370,000, respectivelv. Cali 
1-888-592-2224 or visit 
quecheelakes.com. 
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The Naturę of April 

T he earliest days of spring in Vermont are usually the hardest 
for me to remain in the office. April in Vermont is not always 
pleasant — mud season still rules the back roads and the 
weather is notoriously fickle. But the season usually offers at least one 
or two moments of sheer euphoria. 

One Saturday last April, for example, I went birding at Herrick's 
Cove on the Connecticut River in Rockingham just as the first wave 
of spring warblers was passing through. A smali flock of perhaps 10 
yellow-rumped warblers flitted from tree to tree, natty in their tailored- 
looking gray and black and yellow finery. They hawked about, grab- 
bing the seasoiTs first blackflies, and filled the little park near the cove 
with their bubbly, high-pitched song. 

There were hawlcs and osprey and woodpeckers as well, a Savan- 
nah sparrow, and somewhere in the underbrush the seasoiTs first cat- 
bird was gurgling and mewing. A tiny ruby-crowned kinglet flashed 
his bright red crown, filling my binoculars in an 
instant with warmth. 

Spring can change in an instant and warm 
sunshine one day is often ąuickly followed with 
a new layer of wet spring snów. But even late 
snów doesiTt discourage the hepaticas and blood- 
root and spring beauties —the most delicate 
wildflowers of early spring. They shiver in the 
April breezes and bow to the soggy April snows, 
but open again when the sun shines, welcoming 
these early days with an innocence and faith- 
fulness we all could envy. 

Despite the fickle weather, these woodland wildflowers, the first 
of the year, are blooming again, just about exactly the same week they 
bloomed last year and the year before that. 

They are reticent and subtly beautiful and persistent and strong. Just 
like Yermonters, actually; just like April in Yermont. 
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Writers' Lament 

Nice piece on Vermont writers [Winter 
2002-2003] but with one noteworthy 
omission: T. Alan Broughton was the 
writer in residence and a professor of Eng- 
lish at UVM for almost 30 years. He served 
as an important advisor and mentor to 
many other writers, including some of 
those on your map. His published works 
include four novels and six volumes of 
poetry, the most recent of which is The 
Origin ofGreen (Carnegie Mellon, 2001). 
Jim Tabor 
Waitsfield 

I was somewhat surprised to find that 
Ron Rood wasiTt even on the map! Espe- 
cially as he wrote those 24 naturę articles 
for Veimont Life , which were then in the 
Vermont Life Book of Naturę, plus several 
others on different topics. Many people 
wrote to me last year [on his death] about 
the help and encouragement he gave them 
as they struggled to become writers. He 
wrote dozens of commentaries that he 
gave on VPR and he visited all those 
schoolchildren with their ąuestions about 
writing and the natural world. He was 
such a wonderful teacher and writer! 

Peg Rood 
Lincoln 

I was sad to see no mention of my fa- 
vorite author, Frederick Buechner, who 
lives in West Rupert. He has written over 
30 books, and has been nominated for 
both the Pulitzer Prize and the National 
Book Award. I traveled from Pennsylvania 
to hear him read from his books and reg- 
ularly order autographed copies from the 
Northshire Bookstore in Manchester. 

C. Ann Brugger 
Akron, Pennsylvania 

We might list ... Paul Blackburn, who 
was born and raised in St. Albans (Frances 
Frost was his mother). Some of his best 
late poems are about his grandparents 
and the St. Albans area. ... Nicholas Del- 
banco founded the Bennington Writers 
I Conference with his friend John Gardner 
I and has published almost 25 books, in- 
I cluding at least four novels on Vermont. 
I His Sherbrookes trilogy is arguably the 
| best fiction about the Green Mountain 
I State in the last quarter century. 

Bob Buckeye 

Curator, Abernethy Library 
Middlebury College 

(Continued on page 68) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

We've Been Part of Vennont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr., and Arthur Wallace Peach, 
started work on a new magazine that would capture 
the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this 
venture Vermont Life. For over 50 years now, Vermont 
Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which for all these 
years has promoted the values of the citizens of our 
State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Voice 
ofthe Mountains mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original 
storę in the picturesąue village of Weston, and our second storę conve- 
niently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both you'11 find prod- 
ucts you thought had long disappeared, such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers®, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful 
and practical items. Interspersed among the merchandise are hundreds 
of artifacts from the past—it's like shopping in a museum. A visit you'11 
remember long after you get home. 


.Where you can find just about anything 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472, PO. Box 128 
Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 
1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystorc.com 
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T here was a time, be- 
fore radio and televi- 
sion, when parlor 
organs were a popular source 
of entertainment, and many 
of these instruments — or- 
nately carved and extrava- 
gantly embellished — were 
madę in Brattleboro by the 
Estey Organ Company. 

Between 1846 and 1960, 
when it closed, Estey madę 
well over half a million organs. 
In its heyday, the company was 
Brattleboro's biggest employer, 
attracting artisans from as far 
as northem Europę to parts of 
town that are still known as 
Esteyyille and Swedeville. 


Now local citizens plan to 
create a museum celebrating 
the Estey chapter in Brattle- 
boro's history. "Estey was 
clearly the biggest single thing 
that ever happened as far as 
Brattleboro is concemed," says 
Brattleboro Historical Society 
member John Carnahan, one 


Pawlet Saves Its Schoolhouse 


"lt's nice to see this building in such nice condition after so 
many of us have traveled through it," said master of ceremonies 
Gib Mach Jr. as the Pawlet Schoolhouse reopened in its new iden- 
tity — as the Pawlet Library. 

The schoolhouse, closed and forlorn four years ago, reopened 
last fali after a thorough restoration, with a new coat of paint, new 
lighting fixtures and a new function — but still at the center of 
the little Villagę of Pawlet. It was packed with Pawlet citizens at 
its re-opening. Perry Waite, who in addition to running a large 
dairy farm is Pawlet's representative to the Vermont Legislature, 
noted that four generations of his family had attended school in 
the 90-year-old building. 

Pawlet's library had been housed in two cramped rooms in 
the Town Hall. The schoolhouse not only gives the library much 
morę room for books, but also has a children's room, a meet- 
ing room and a Computer room with Internet access. Pawlet cit¬ 
izens worked hard over the past 
four years to save it. They have 
already raised nearly $310,000 
of the $330,000 total cost of 
the project. — T.K.S. 

c 

A 

£ Pawlet residents pass 
| books from the old town 
| library to the new one. 


of about 20 volunteers working 
on the project. 

Jacob Estey, the first of four 
generations of his family to 
lead the company, owned a 
plumbing company in Brat¬ 
tleboro when he acąuired a 
share in a reed organ company 
from a tenant for bacie rent. 
The organ business prospered, 
and soon Estey was selling par¬ 
lor organs around Southern 
Vermont from his buggy. 

Reed organs, powered by foot 
pedals or a crank, were rela- 
tively simple to make, didn't go 
out of tune and were fairly easy 
to transport. Estey organs were 
shipped to almost every conti- 
nent, and every instrument 
that left the factory borę the 
company's name and the leg¬ 
end "Brattleboro, Vermont" 
above the keyboard. 

For years after Estey closed, 
the Brattleboro Historical 
Society fielded inąuiries from 
people who found the organs 
in old churches or antiąue 
Stores. Finally, in the early 
1990s, the society placed a list¬ 
ing in the Brattleboro phone 
directory under the name Estey 
Organ Information. Calls began 
coming in at the ratę of about 
150 a year, Camahan says — 
from Europę, Australia, Japan 
and all over the United States. 

The idea for an Estey 
Museum had been percolating 


Brattleboro 
Plans Estey 
Organ Museum 


A 1912 post card depicts an 
Estey organ in its natural 
habitat, the Yictorian parlor. 
Between 1846 and 1960 Estey 
madę morę than 500,000 
organs in Brattleboro. 


for years before it was formal- 
ized in the fali of 2000. Many 
local families had held onto 
Estey organs and tools, and the 
Historical Society had been 
looking for a home for the in¬ 
struments and photos that had 
been donated over the years. 

The museum will eventually 
occupy buildings in the old 
Estey Factory complex, a 
uniąue assemblage of slate- 
shingled buildings on a terrace 
overlooking Brattleboro^ down- 
town. Although it will be sev- 
eral years before the museum 
will open in its permanent 
home, a dozen or morę antiąue 
organs are already on display 
in its temporary headąuarters 
in the factory's old engine 
house, which organizers hope 
to open this spring. 

Interest and inąuiries have 
intensified through the post- 
ing of a "virtual museum" on 
the Estey Web site, and with 
the publication of a book, 
Manufactuiing the Muse: Estey 
Organs Consumer Culture 
in Victoiian America by 
Dennis Waring. The book, 
which includes a CD of Estey 
organ sounds, is available at 
bookstores or from the pub- 
lisher, Wesleyan University 
Press (800-421-1561). The Estey 
Web site is www.esteyorgan 
museum.org. 

— Susan Keese 


Go to our Web 
site and click on 
the Estey story link for a 
link to the Estey Organ 
Museum site and to hear the 
sound of an Estey organ. 
www.vtlife.com 
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Paul O. Boisvert 


Honors for Poets Stone and Carruth 


What is it about Vermont 
that inspires poetry? 

As we noted in our Winter 
issue, Vennont has been home 
to many talented writers, and 
last winter two Vermont poets 
received some long-overdue 
recognition. In November, 
Ruth Stone, 87, won the 
National Book Award for her 
eighth volume of poetry, In 
the Next Galaxy, a collection 



Goshen poet Ruth Stone, 
who won the National Book 
Award for her volume of 
poetry In the Next Galaxy. 

of poems to her late husband 
that she calls "love poems to 
a dead man." Less than a 
month later, the Academy of 
American Poets awarded Stone 
the Wallace Stevens Prize. 
Given annually, the $150,000 


prize recognizes mastery in 
the art of poetry. 

Former Vermont State Poet 
Galway Kinnell, one of five 
judges, said of Stone's work: 
"'Her poems startle us over and 
over with their shapeliness, 
their humor, their youthful- 
ness, their wild aptness, their 
strangeness, their sudden fa- 
miliarity, the authority of their 
insights, the morał gulps they 
prompt, their fierce exactness 
of language and memory. Her 
poems are experiences, not the 
record of experiences.... ,/ 

Stone said she was "hum- 
bled and madę jubilant" by 
the recognition. 

Eąually remarkable was the 
fact that Ellen Bryant Voigt, 
the present Vermont State 
Poet, was also a fmalist for 
the award. 

And then there was the re¬ 
markable tribute last winter 
to Hayden Carruth, a former 
Vermont poet now living in 
upstate New York. Morę than 
30 Vermont poets and State 
dignitaries joined forces to 
honor Carruth and celebrate 
his life's work. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Mid Vermont Guide Focuses 
On Cultural Heritage 


Tourists and Vermonters 
who want to really get to 
know the central Champlain 
Valley have a new, inexpen- 
sive tour guide to assist them. 
It's a smali, colorful booklet 
called the Mid Vermont 
Heritage Guide, and it focuses 
on Addison County in west- 
central Vermont. 

The guide, which is organ- 
ized by tours, offers its users 
an enormously wide variety 
of places to go and things to 
see and do. 

The well-known attractions 
of the area such as the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum 
and the Middlebury College 
Center for the Arts are listed. 
But so are lesser known treas- 



ures such as 
the Pulp Mili 
C o v e r e d 
Bridge in 
Middlebury, 
one of only six two-lane covered 
bridges in the United States. 

The aim of the guide, ac- 
cording to Barbara Harding 
of the Addison County Re- 
gional Chamber of Com- 
merce, is to promote rural 
Vermont: "We want to get 
people off the beaten path 
and out into the country," 
she said. 

Copies are available for 
$2 plus $1.50 postage and 
handling from the chamber; 
cali 800-733-8376 or go to 
www.midvermont.com 



Yes, there are a lot of writers in Vermont — which was the 
reason we published a map mentioning many ofthem in the 
Winter issue (Literary Vermont; page 53). Unfortunately, we 
omitted some writers that were very dear to some of our 
readers' hearts! 

We noted that there was no way we could mention all 
Vermont's writers, living and dead. Nevertheless, we re- 
ceived many letters from readers unhappy that their favorite 
writer had not been mentioned. 

Among the missing writers mentioned most frequently (or 
most vigorously) were Frederick Buechner of Rupert, 
Richard Ketchum of Dorset, T. Alan Broughton of Burling¬ 
ton, Paul Blackburn of St. Albans, Charles Johnson of Fast 
Montpelier and Nicholas Delbanco of the Bennington area. 
One of the most painful omissions was that of the late Ron 
Rood, of Lincoln, beloved naturalist and longtime writer for 
Vermont Life. Our apologies to all those and other writers 
leń out and to Philip Baruth, the UVM professor and novelist 
whose name we misspelled. 

For a look at some of the complaints, see our Letters to the 
Editor column, starting on page 3. You can pencil in the 
missing writers on your own copy of the map! 


Johnson State Student Wins Vermont 
Student Citizen Award 


Janet Sharlcey, who will 
graduate from Johnson State 
College this year, has been 
named recipient of the 2002- 
2003 Vermont Student 
Citizen Award for her work 
assisting women and children 
who are endangered by do- 
mestic violence, are in diffi- 
cult relationships or who have 
been sexually assaulted. She is 
a senior majoring in psychol- 
ogy and managing nonprofits 
and has volunteered her time 
at Emerge Family Advocates 
and the Clarina Howard 


Nichols Center in Morrisville. 

Janet, a native of White 
River Junction, has been in- 
volved in community service 
most of her life. Even a dev- 
astating attack by a client last 
August did not deter her. 

"I decided that I had to take 
a stand and continue to do the 
community work that I was 
doing," she said. 

"Janet is an incredibly im- 
pressive young woman," said 
Vermont Teddy Bear Company 
CEO Elisabeth Robert. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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SUTTON LOVESEAT from the Sutton Living Room Collection. Collection also includes armchair, couch and ottoman. 
800 718.8602 or www.pompy.com FOR A FREE CATALOG AND SHOWROOM LOCATIONS THROUGH THE EASTERN US 



Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 

Madę in Yermont 


On the Web @ VTLIFE.com 


POETS 

(Continued from page 5) 






Carruth is the author of 22 books of po- 
etry, a novel, four books of criticism and 
the editor of two anthologies. Though 
widely respected by his fellow poets and 
loved by many Vermonters, his tough, 
gritty poetry has not achieved the recog- 
nition many feel it deserves. For exam- 
ple, Carruth never held the title of 
Vermont State Poet, despite living in the 
north-central Vermont town of Johnson 
for 20 years and writing some of 
the best poems about the State 
and its people. 

Kinnell and Voigt, feeling that 
Carruth should be honored for his 
work, organized a series of readings 
of Carruth's poetry across the State. 
The first, held at the Vermont State 
House, drew an enthusiastic standing- 
room-only crowd of morę than 300, 
and subseąuent readings in St. Johns- 
bury, Brattleboro and Middlebury were 
also heavily attended. 

At the State House reading in 
Montpelier, Carruth said of his years in 
Vermont: "I felt immediately that I was 
in the place where I belonged, morę than 
anyplace else in the world." 

— T.K.S. 


Take this issue of Vermont Life one step further 
on our Spring Web site, www.vtlife.com, where 
youll find: 


Ground Hog Operatics: Hear some of the Ground 
Hog Opry band's finest performances. ► 


Rusty's Greatest: Hear the complete 
collection of Rusty DeWees's Vermont Life 
radio ads! Hołd onto your toque! ► 


-— Yerner Z. 


It's all at www.vtlife.com. 

Look for the FOR MOflf' labels throughout this issue. 

Reed Michael Sipe 


Sweet Sounds 
of Yore: Hear 
the sounds of an Estey Organ, the instru¬ 
ment that put Brattleboro on the musical 
map and the town's name in parlors 
around the world. 


T Water Witching 50 Years Ago: Read about dowsing — the 
search for water and other things — in a story from the 1953 
issue of Yermont Life. 


◄ He's Minding the Storę: Read VL Editor 
Tom Slayton's interview with Lyman Orton, 
owner of the Vermont Country Storę. 
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The Literary View from 
Hunger Mountain 

H unger Mountain, at 3,620 feet, is 
the highest peak in north-cen- 
tral Vermont's Worcester Rangę. 
The vigorous hike to its bald crown 
brings magnificent views of Stowe and 
the Green Mountains, the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire and the 
peaks of the Northeast Kingdom. 

Hunger Mountain is also the name of 
the Vermont College's Journal ofArts et) 
Letters , which premiered last autumn, a 
noteworthy accomplishment for the 21- 
year-old Masters of Arts in Writing pro¬ 
gram, now part of the Union Institute. 
Lilce the views from its namesake^ sum- 
mit, the joumaPs poetry and prose, along 
with photos from renowned photogra- 
pher Joel Meyerowitz, are beautiful, var- 
ied and sometimes arresting. Some of 
the 17 contributors are alumni of the 
Montpelier-based writing program, oth- 
ers teach there and a handful of the 
Pulitzer Prize winners and Oprah-picked 
writers live in Vermont. 

Submissions with a Vennont connection 
include Victoria RedePs interview with 
Grace Paley, who lives in Thetford Hill; the 
prologue and first chapter of Sydney Lea's 
soon-to-be released novel, Each Last Lakę-, 
and Commencement , the text of a speech 
by Wally Lamb, a Vermont College grad- 
uate and author of She’s Come Undone 
and I Know This Much Is True. The jour- 
nal is available for $10 at independent 
bookstores and by subscription (800-336- 
6794, www.hmigenntn.org). The next vol- 
ume will be out this spring. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 

AWARD 

(Continued from page 5) 

Vermont Teddy Bear sponsors the 
Student Citizen Award in cooperation 
with the Vermont Higher Education 
Council, the Vennont Campus Compact 
and Vermont Life magazine. It includes 
a grant of $1,000 each to the student, 
the nonprofit organization where the 
student serves and to the school. Any 
graduating Vennont college or university 
student can apply through his or her 
Campus Compact coordinator. 


Correction 

In our ice-climbing story in the Winter 
issue we misspelled Tom Kontos's name. 



the diamonds of $1380.00 


Von Bar g en’s § 6 ±0012 §0^^41^8820 

Fine Diamonds and Jewelry Springfield~ Stratton- 150 Church Street, Burlington, Vermont 


The DR® POWERWAGON is a Professional-Style 




EASY HAULER 

Sized and Priced for Home Owners! 

• HAULS COMPOST and MULCH for gardening...stone for building 
walls...firewood...flny/7?mg heavy and awkward! 

• BIG, POWERED WHEELS carry up to 800 lbs. almost anywhere - 
uphills and down...even through soft, wet soil! 

> USE! Rear caster and 
^differential drive for easy turning... 

4-speeds, reverse, dump-bed, hand 
\ .brake all included. 

• ELECTRIC- 
START and 
ride-on 
options 
available 








- i_ 


For Fuli FREE Details cali T0LL-FREE 1 -800-213-8600 


or send this coupon to: 

COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS* 

Dept. 44651X, Meigs Road, 

P O. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491 


Name_ 


Address 
City_ 


_ State _ 


1__ orvisitwww.drpowerwagon.com _ 
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The Ground Hog Opry 

By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


S ometime around Ground Hog Day 
or thereafter, when Vermonters are 
hoping that winter lasts only six 
morę weeks, the Ground Hog Opry 
comes to town and, with its combina- 
tion of lively old-time musie and hilar- 
iously dumb jokes, manages to make 
audiences feel that maybe they can hang 
on until spring. 

The Opry — the brainchild of George 
Woodard, a Waterbury Center dairy 
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farmer and actor — will be celebrating 
its 12th year (not counting a few inter- 
ruptions) this season. 

Woodard, a lanky, rubber-faced 50- 
year-old with a Vermont accent so thick 
you could pour it on pancakes, is known 
for his roles in local theater and in sev- 
eral movies ( Ethan Frome, Mud Season, 
My MothePs Early Lovers). For the last 
two years he has directed the Little 
Woodchuck Theater for kids. He 


dreamed up the Opry in 1991 as a kind 
of variety show and antidote to mud sea¬ 
son. He had just finished Woody et) the 
Woodchuck, an adaptation of Pinocchio 
in which the boy/puppet was re-imagined 
as a chainsaw-carved hired man, with a 
woodchuck playing the Jiminy Cricket 
role. He also created Woodchuck and 
Woz, a take-off on The Wizard of Oz, 
featuring a woodchuck in place of Toto. 
His collaborator (and woodchuck) on 








The Ground Hog Opry band makes musie 
desigtied to combat late-winter cabin 
fever. From left, Susan Stephenson , Jim 
Pitman, Marilyn Skoglund, Al Boright, 
John Drury and George Woodard. 

Right, emcees Woodard and Boright 
broadcasting woodchuck repartee from 
the fictitious radio station WSMM. 


these productions was Al Boright, a 
singer/songwriter who also works as the 
legał counsel to the State legislature. 
John Drury, a long-time Middlesex resi- 
dent who no w lives in Burlington, where 
he teaches musie, helped provide the 
musie for Woz. 

“1 was asked to organize a talent show, 
and what came to mind was an old-time 
radio program," said Woodard, during 
an interview on the farm his grandfather 
hought in 1912. "The Opry just kind of 
grew from there." 


♦ - 

Land marks 


Cast members have come and gone, 
hut Woodard (guitar, piano, banjo, vo- 
cals), Boright (vocals) and Drury (man¬ 
dolin, banjo, guitar, vocals) have been 
constants. Last year, Marilyn Skoglund, 
an associate justice of the State Supreme 
Court, joined the group — she plays 
guitar and sings — as did Jim Pitman, 
an electrical engineer from Waterbury 
Center who sings and plays the dobro. 
Bass player Susan Stephenson, from 
Marshfield, has been with the Opry for 
several years. 

The format of the show is pure nos¬ 
talgia, an ersatz radio production 
"coming to you live from downtown 
Woodchuck, Vermont" on WSMM 
("Weil Shut My Mouth"). It is hosted 
by "Roland Uphill" (Woodard) and 
"Neil Down" (Boright), arrayed in 
ghastly plaid sports coats, loud ties 
and porkpie hats. Fictional sponsors 
include the Prickly Thistle Flower & 
Card Shop in "Mostpeculiar" (sample 
greeting card: "Congrats on your wed- 
ding day. Too bad nobody likes your 
wife"), Dudley's Erotic Spa and Sugar- 
house, and I & R Błock Income Tax 
Relief and Colonoscopy Experts 
("Cali 1-800-OUCH"). 


Boright and Woodard — aided and 
abetted by Woodard's 16-year-old 
nephew Matthew Woodard, who does a 
turn as a nerdy, Steve Urkle-ish charac- 
ter named Douglas Posthole — intro- 
duce the acts, read the "news" and tell 
jokes. Then Woodard and Boright dash 
over to join the rest of the crew for the 
musical numbers, old-timey tunes like 


"Macy's Barn" and "Waiting for the 
Mapie Leaves to Fali" and country clas- 
sics like "I Fali to Pieces." The show re- 
ąuires an astounding number of 
costume changes: smeared white aprons 
and paper butcher caps for an appearance 
as Head Cheese and the Casings; jump- 
suits and overalls for a turn as One- 
Eyed Jack and the Royal Flush; and hobo 
attire for Fast Train among them. The 
jokes ("If a cow laughed, would millc 
come out of its nose?") run to the juve- 
nile and bathroom yariety; last year's 
show included a riff on the naked Men 
of Mapie Corner Calendar published in 
Calais and a bunch of double-entendres 
involving farm eąuipment that would 
have earned at least a PG-13 rating. 
Asked about the tenor of the jokes, cast 
members point directly to Boright. 

"That was clean," Boright said of last 
year's performance, maintaining an air of 
innocence. "You should have heard it 
during the Monica Lewinsky business." 
He grins. "I couldn't help myself." 

"The humor might be a bit off-color, 
but it's not blue," says Skoglund. A 
yisitor to the Supreme Court offices in 
Montpelier is trying hard to reconcile 
the presence of Skoglund in her formal 
chambers — wearing a 
pinstripe ensemble 
and surrounded by 
leather-bound law 
texts — with the im¬ 
age of Skoglund as a 
member of the Royal 
Flush, in a plumber's 
coveralls and unlaced 
boots. 

"The first night I got 
onstage and I looked 
down at myself wear¬ 
ing something ab- 
solutely ridiculous and 
preparing to sing in 
public ... and I thought 
to myself, 'Marilyn, 
what are you doing?'" 
said Skoglund, grin- 
ning. "And then I thought, if I sang in 
a church choir, or did grand opera, no 
one would blink an eye. I like to think 
that having a real life makes me a bet- 
ter judge." 

Boright, steeped in legislative politics, 
is responsible for most of the political 
satire in the show. Last year, the audi- 
ence chuckled over jokes about the 











Fine Quality 
Northern White Cedar 
Outdoor Fumiture 



Comfort, Style and Value 
Hand-crafted at our factory 
in Barre, Vermont and 
shipped direct to you. 

Ask for our free catalog. 

Vermont Outdoor 

Barre, Vermont • 1-800-588-8834 
vermontoutdoorfurnitur.com 



THE WEATHER HILL CO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 
Traditional Design/Build 
Please contact us at: 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www. weatherh illcompany.com 
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Enron debacie involving the "Endrun 
Energy Co. of West Woodchuck" and 
about then-governor Howard Dean's 
presidential aspirations. 

"I hadn't heard any of the jokes until 
opening night," recalled Pitman, ex- 
plaining that Boright, Woodard and 
nephew Matthew practice the patter 
on their own. "It was hard to keep a 
straight face." 

He didn't need to. Half the fun of being 
at the Opry is watching the performers 
enjoy themselves. 

"It's pure fun/ 7 says Drury. 

Says Skoglund: "I think that's why 
people like it so much. You come to the 
Opry and feel a part of it. It touches 
community." 

It also speaks to Vermont's rural 
roots: When Woodard appears before 
the show to ask if anyone in the audi- 
ence has extra hay, people know he's 
not kidding. He does a skit as a reporter 
covering the "Barnyard Olympics," 
with such events as the Four-Man, 
Four-Wheel Haywagon Bobsled Run 
and the Barbed Wire Fence Giant 
Slalom. He and Boright play Pług and 
Chug, hosts of "Talk Tractor Talk," a 
take-off on the popular Click and Clack 
brothers, who host the Car Talk pro¬ 
gram on National Public Radio. 

The Opry started as a variety show with 
lots of guest talent and once traveled as far 
south as Rutland and as far north as Rich- 
ford over a period of several weeks. Per¬ 
former Rusty DeWees debuted his 
character "The Logger" at the Opry. "It 
was a buoyant experience for me," says De¬ 
Wees, who has sińce taken the character on 
the road as the centerpiece of a popular 
one-man performance. In recent years, the 
guest appearances are limited to Woodard's 
son, Henry, a mischievous-looking 10- 
year-old who last year played fiddle and 
sang "Man of Constant Sorrow." 



The 2003 Ground Hog Opry Opera 
House and Then Some World Tour: 

Vergennes Opera House - March 8 
Barre Opera House - March 14 
Hyde Park Opera House - March 21-22 
Thatcher Brook School, Waterbury - 

March 28-29 

Ali shows start at 7:30 p.m.; tickets are 
$10. Information: (802) 244-1571. 


rnn |\/lflRE* ^ ear sounc * s 

rUn liii U II L Ground Hog Opry band, 
visit the Vermont Life Web site, 
www.vtlife.com. 

Despite some changes, Opry buffs 
know what to expect. One expectation 
is that the show will have a certain 
freshness that comes with being, well, a 
bit under-rehearsed. On opening night 
last year, Woodard could be seen off- 
stage during intermission, scribbling on 
the script, organizing materiał for the 
second half. 

Fans also know that the audience 
will be reąuired to listen to the Wood¬ 
chuck Natural Anthem ("Waitin' Here 
for Spring"),- to give the three-fingered 
Woodchuck Scout salute ("It's a 'W,' 
not a 'Three,'" counsels Woodard); to 
recite the Woodchuck Scout Motto (it 
ends: "I wear a red shirt/So I don't get 
shot") and to shout out the words 
"Well, Shut My Mouth!" whenever 
the station's cali letters are spoken. 
They understand that the chronology 
varies wildly: The first year's perform¬ 
ance was called "the 1 7th annual" 
Ground Hog Opry; last year's was "the 
first annual." And they know that 
when Roland Uphill announces the 
time, it will always be 8:16 p.m., a ref- 
erence to a painted clock, frozen at 
8:16, that used to be part of the set. 
Another given is that at some point 
during the performance the men in the 
cast will appear in drag, as "Aunty Q 
and the School Marms." Their appear- 
ance — mugging shamelessly and 
wearing wigs and dresses complete 
with sagging, ample bosoms — never 
fails to bring the house down, as did 
their rendition last year of "I Fali to 
Pieces," containing such memorable 
variations of the chorus as "I can't eat 
cheeses" and "I get the wheezes." 

Last year's show ran for only two 
weekends due to time constraints and 
scheduling conflicts, but this March 
the tour will include stops at venerable 
sites in Barre, Vergennes, Hyde Park 
and Waterbury. 

"One of the things I love is going to 
these old places and filling them up with 
people and musie/' Woodard says. 


Mańalisa Calta lives in Mapie Corner, 
Calais. Jeb Wallace-Brodeur, a photogra- 
pher foi the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus, 
lives in Montpelier. 
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Shadow and Sunlight: 

The Making of The Stinehour Press 

By Garret Keizer 
Photographed by Ethan Hubbard 



O n a day he will never for- 
get, Roderick "Rocky" 
Stinehour, then a student 
at Dartmouth, received word that 
his friend and sometime em- 
ployer Ernest Bisbee had died of a 
heart attack in a barn in Lunen- 
burg. Once the home of Bisbee's 
cows, the barn was at that time 
the site of the Bisbee Press, a rural 
printing shop where returning 
World War II veteran Stinehour 
had found work and, after only a 
day on the job, an unmistakable 
sense of his life's yocation. With 
Bisbee's blessing, Stinehour had 
taken his share of the G.I. Bill 
and gone to study printing under 
Dartmouth's boolc arts guru, Ray 
Nash. Now Mr. Bisbee was dead. 

Stinehour responded to the 
news with characteristic respon- 
sibility — he went to Lunenburg 
to assist Bisbee's widów in get- 
ting out the unfinished jobs — 
and characteristic decisiveness. Or ill-ad- 
vised recklessness, depending on who was 
telling the tale. With favorable terms from 
Mrs. Bisbee and a loan from mentor Ray 
Nash, Stinehour bought the Bisbee Press 
lock, stock and barrel, that is, fonts, 
farmhouse and chicken coop. Soon 
the compound would bear his name. 
Eventually that name would be famous 
around the world for the fine printing 
and design of an extraordinary rangę of 
books, from volumes of poetry to med- 
ical lectures, from rediscovered slave 
narratives to lavishly photographed col- 
lections of trout flies. 

A futurę historian with the task of re- 
constructing the history of our era from a 
time capsule containing nothing but the 
output of The Stinehour Press would have, 


Rocky Stinehour and his son Stephen 
of the world-famous Stinehour Press. 



u The word was here before 
all of us and will be here forever. 
The best transmission 
of the word is the boolc.” 

— Rocky Stinehour 


in addition to an enormous time 
capsule, a rewarding task, a com- 
prehensive perspective and an 
overly generous assessment of 
our culture's appreciation for 
beautiful work. 

Of course, nonę of this was a 
foregone conclusion when Rocky 
Stinehour returned to Lunenburg. 
It was 1950, morę than 25 years 
before the Interstates would reach 
northeastern Vermont, only three 
years after his discharge from the 
Navy — only one year, in fact, 
sińce Willy Loman had broken 
his heart in a play about the 
American Dream. 

• 

I suppose that if you were to 
write a happier version of that 
play, with the protagonist "a man 
of parts" (the phrase that publisher 
David Godine uses to describe 
Stinehour) and the busy father of 
six children, you could do worse 
than base your drama on the history of The 
Stinehour Press. Graphic designer Richard 
Grefe (also a protege of Ray Nash) goes so far 
as to compare Stinehour to George Bailey in 
the movie It’s a Wonderful Life. He tells of 
an Armenian-American grocer in Lancaster, 
New Hampshire, who operated a smali 
printing press in the basement under his 
storę and who would show up in Lunenburg 
with a few pounds of cold cuts to repay the 
loan of a font. You could include any num- 
ber of scenes like that in your play. 

With the house only a few paces from 
the barn ('Tve always liked the idea of 
working in my backyard," Stinehour says), 
children were constantly in the shop, min- 
gling with seasoned press operators and 
student interns who would one day make 
the roli of workers at The Stinehour Press 
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A-Special lnvitation 

Oelebrating over 80 tjears in the farm and garden industoj, 
Coger’s Sugar House Gardens invites ljou to visit our newest 
storę tuckea awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Pall...the pumplon patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter.. .ourgift shop will sparlde with Christmas łU 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nestled amonglO acres of 
displau gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

Ćnristmas shop open Sept. l^th through Christmas Eve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire familu. Open uear-round 
with the exception of Jan. IOth -Peb. lOth Aug. Ist -l^th 

Coger'5 Sugar House Gardens 

. ^prinęfield. m) 




\j> Baltimore Rd., No. .śpnngfield 
1(500) • www.cogersugarhouse.com 


. v . O^l^O • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 10 
house.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 




Choose from a variety of plcices 
to ecit in the Garden Cafe Food 
Court...including Applebee’s 
Neighborhood Grill & Bar. 

Enjoy a selection of major 
department Stores...Sears, 
JCPenney, and 
The Bon ♦ Ton. 



Convenient to Interstate 89. Take Exit 14E, 
tum right onto Dorset Street. 


UNIVERSIT Y 
MALL 

Dorset Street at Williston Road, South Burlington, Vermont 
Monday-Saturday: 9:30am -9:30pm • Sunday: llam - 6pm 
(800)863-1066 



Visit a Traditional Sugarhouse! 

Enjoy free Mapie Tours and Syrup Tasting. 
Walking Trail, great shopping and views. 

1 mile North of East Montpelier Village on 
Rt. 14 North. 5 miles from the State Capitol. 
Cali for products catalogue. 

802 - 223 - 5757 ; 800 - 376-5757 

www.BraggFarm.com 
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LOCATED JUST 

one mile South of 

THE VILLAGĘ 
OF SHELBURNE 

For TIMES AND 
RESERVATIONS CALL 
802 . 985.3001 

VlSIT US ON OUR WEBSITE AT: 

www.VermontTeddyBear.com 








Turned wood 
vessel by 
Carol Amy Roth 


ngaging people in the story 
of crafts through galleries, 
craft schools, and exhibits. [ 


V E R M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 

OVER 200 JURIED ARTISTS • OPEN 7 DAYS 


BURLINGTON MIDDLEBURY MANCHESTER 

85 Church St. • 863-6458 1 Mili St. • 388-3177 Historie Rt. 7-A • 362-3321 


BENNINGTON MUSEUM 

& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Furniture, 

Pottery, Glass 
& Morę! 

• “An Everlasting 
Light” Jewish 
history exhibit 
thru March 14 

• Expanded Museum Shop 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington, VT 

(802) 447-1571 www. benningtomriuseum.org 




CHARLOTTE ► SHELBURNE ► 

SOUTH BURLINGTON > BURLINGTON 

www.champlainflyer.com 


802 - 951-4010 




Johnson ‘WooCen fMiCts 
‘Jactory Storę 


Hudson Bay Jackets & 
Pants for the 


Point Blanket 


Entire Family 



Main Street • Johnson, VT 
(802)635-2271 • 1-877-635-Wool 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 • Sun. 10-4 (June-Jan.) 


www.VergennesOperaHouse.org 


Take a rirtuul visit to the Vergennes Opera House! Go to 
our new web site for an up-to-date events calendar! Leam 
about the successful restoration of this 106-year-old historie 
theatre located in the heart of Yermonfs oldest and smallest 
city. There^ always SOMETH1NG going on at the 
Vergennes Opera House. Consider renting the Opera 
House for your next special event, wedding or performance! 

Located on the second floor of City Hall on 
Main Street in Vergennes, VT. 

For information cali 802-877-6737. 




Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 

With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiques and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 


A hilltop mapie grove and fieldstone wali frame this 
colonial reproduction . Antiąued wide pine floors, 
brick fireplaceSy and hand-forged fire lools add 
to the warinth & comfort of this beautifiil bonie . 


Contact The McKernon Group for custom design and construction services 


The McKnnwn Group is a proud dealer of La Conme rangcs , which for 
ffciicrations havc distinguisbcd the world’s fincst hitchcns . We invite you to 
visit our show room in Brandon, Yermont. 


Bratidon, Yermont 


( 888 ) 484-4200 
www.mckernongroup.com 
Please Cali for a Free Video. 


Glens Falls, New York 


“read like a Who's Who of American Print- 
ing" (David Godine). At first there were 
only five principals, three of them Stine- 
hours: Roderick; Elizabeth, his wife ; and his 
brother Laurence. They pose together out- 
side the barn in a black and white photo- 
graph, Rocky looking very much like 
someone named “Rocky" — almost like 
James Cagney with a gentler version of 
the tough guy's smile. 

It is also possible, however, to interpret 
the founding of The Stinehour Press as a 
ąuietly revolutionary act, as an intentional 
challenge to the — I'm inclined to say to- 
talitarian — formula in which both the 
launchers of Sputnik and the designers of 
Disneyland ardently believed, that Bigger 
Plus Faster Always Eąuals Better. In 1976, 
Stinehour wrote the following paragraph for 
a pamphlet commemorating the first 25 
years of the Press. Quite understandably, it 
has been ąuoted many times sińce. 

In the matter of size and com- 
plexity, my own convictions remain 
elear and firm. I do not believe that 
smali organizations such as The 
Stinehour Press are mere vestiges of 
a crumbling past, soon to be out- 
moded by technology. Technology 
will not only serve the mass culture, 
but will bend also to comfort the 
smali. Smali organizations may in 
fact be in the forefront of a new 
movement toward a participatory 
industrial democracy, one that can 
serve basie human needs that are 
suffering so from neglect today. It is 
the cult of bigness that is crumbling; 
it is the cult of mindless work in 
the production of useless things that 
is under fire. Smali groups of intel- 
ligent workers engaged in human- 
izing pursuits may yet be the 
salvation of the age. 

Another 25 years later, Stinehour stands 
by his words, though he admits that “big¬ 
ness is galloping along." Perhaps even at 
the beginning, when he chose the Press's 
motto — from Virgil: Haec Olim Memi- 
nisse Juvabit, “In time to come you will 
enjoy recalling these things" — he was 
thinking in an elegaic as well as a prophetic 
vein. When I drive across the Connecti¬ 
cut River to visit his friend and former co- 
worker Freeman Keith, who is one of the 
original five in that black and white pho- 
tograph, he shows me a morę recent ret- 
rospective of the Press's work, a weighty 
volume covering 30 years and listing 1,006 
publications. He opens to the flyleaf and 
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Grew up in big sky country. 

Moved to the big city. 

Found a window that accommodates both. 


Marvin Windows and doors are madę tor you. And only you. So they f it to your exact specif ications, style, size 
and lifestyle. Ali handcrafted ot beautiful wood, durable clad and a meticulous attention to every last detail. 
Want to learn morę? Visit www.marvin.com or cali us at 1-888-537-8261 (in Canada, 1-800-263-6161). 

I©2002 Marvin Windows and Doors. Ali rights reserved. (DRegistered trademark oł Marvin Windows and Doors 


MARVINi4 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you:' 
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{ ^ # Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 

instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 


King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www.KingArthurFlour.com 
Storę and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 11 to 4 
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www.acorns.com • 800-727-3325 


A joy to plan... a joy to live in 

One-of-a-kind homes designed by our architects to reflect your 
lifestyle and respect your budget. Each Acorn features open floor 
plans, walls of glass, and bright, naturally lit interiors. Five decades 
of service and quality materials have earned us 10,000 
proud homeowners. Order our Design ■ Deck H ouse. mc. 

Portfolio for $23 by phone, mail, or D ept.AVL 

7 ^ IHi 930 Main Street 

through our web site. Acton,MA0i720 
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reads what Rocky inscribed to him in 1986: 
"Freeman — how lucky we were." 

• 

Though Keith is credited with finding 
the motto that Rocky chose, he ąuotes 
Emerson, not Virgil, in telling his version of 
the Lunenburg adventure: "An institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man." In 
the case of The Stinehour Press, we also 
need to consider the geographical place 
over which that shadow has been cast. The 
emblem of the Press is a compass (derived 
from a 1677 woodcut) with its needle 
turned 45 degrees northeast to indicate the 
Press's location. I imagine Stinehour stand- 
ing at its center, casting his "lengthened 
shadow" as over a sundial. 

Interstates and Internet notwithstanding, 
Lunenburg still has a fair claim to being in 
the boonies. It's where a trout fisherman in 
St. Johnsbury, 20 miles to the west, might 
come after getting skunked closer to home. 
Along the four miles of roadway between 
the village green in Lunenburg and the 
Press, I see only one commercial sign, 
about a foot sąuare and hand-painted, ad- 
vertising piglets for sale. 

"I wish we could see another light out 
there, Rocky," Elizabeth Stinehour used 
to say to her husband during their first 
nights "on the farm." Loan officers and 
potential clients sounded a notę less wist- 
ful. "You're the only person Tm ever going 
to meet who thinks that Lunenburg, Ver- 
mont, is the place for a business like this," 
said one. "And if you go belly up here, 
what are we going to do as lien-holders? 
Who else is going to buy this place?" 

"If people can go to Germany and Hong 
Kong to print books, they can come to the 
Northeast Kingdom," was Stinehour's 
reply. Very likely this stubborn commit- 
ment to a definite and definitely rural place 
finds expression in the distinctive work of 
the Press, fust as one meets individuals 
who claim to know without the aid of a 
road sign when they have crossed the Ver- 
mont border, there are those who claim 
to recognize a Stinehour book without see- 
ing its imprint. The designs are striking but 
austere, beautiful but never cloying, much 
like the landscape surrounding Bisbee's 
barn. "Somehow Lve always had the feel- 
ing that if The Stinehour Press moved it 
wouldn't be The Stinehour Press," Rocky 
says. "We need to keep that soul here." 

This is not to say that Stinehour never 
thought of leaving. His wife tells me of a 
day when she looked out the kitchen win- 
dow of her house to see her husband sitting 



















dejectedly on the steps outside the shop. He 
had injured his hand. 

When she went to sit beside him, he 
told her, "We've been here 15 years, and I 
don't see us making much progress. I think 
I should sell the business and concentrate 
on taking better care of my family." 

Elizabeth thought otherwise. "You've 
done very well. You're just having a hard 
time right now. And you're not going to sell 
this plant." 

About 20 minutes after Elizabeth tells 
this story, her husband appears and asks 
me, "Have I ever told you our '15-year 
story?'" 

"I may have heard it," I laugh, "but tell 
it to me anyway." Of course it is the same 
story Elizabeth has just told me, that of two 
people casting a single shadow over the 
same place. 

• 

The other happy marriage that impresses 
me in my conversations with Rocky Stine- 
hour and his associates is the union of body 
and mind. The impression may have al- 
most as much to do with printing as with 
these particular printers. Printing is, after 
all, a curious trade. Conjure up the image 
of a printer and you see him in both spec- 
tacles and shop apron, a "bookish" type in 
a blue collar. 

Stinehour makes references to both body 
and soul when he discusses his work, "the 
real values" of which, he maintains, "are 
in the intangibles, and the intangibles are 
always spiritual." On the other hand, when 
he talks about the books themselves, it is 
their physicality, their suitability to the 
human body that seems to excite him as 
much as anything else. He speaks of the 
way our eyes work, and hands work, of 
human measurements and proportions. 

One finds the same combination of the 
intangible and the earthy among Stine- 
hour's longtime employees and associates. 
I talk to one employee, who strikes me as 
a true lover of all things mechanical and as 
something of a rascal as well. It seems that 
one of his fondest memories of working 
over 40 years at the Press is that of "getting 
hammered" at company picnics. 

Later, I make my visit to Freeman Keith. 
One of his fond memories is that of dis- 
cussing the Tao-teh-ching with a co-worker 
at the Press. He graduated from Harvard 
with a degree in Classics and a desire "to 
work with my hands," just as Stinehour 
employee Ed Driscoll, who graduated from 
tinkering with cars and farm machinery, 
talks with pride not only of his ability to 


Equestrian Center, New Day Spa, Nordic Ski & Snowshoe Center, 
Hiking, Mountain Biking, Fly Fishing, Kayaking, Claybird Shooting, 
Fine Dining and morę. just 11 miles from Killington, Vermont. 
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This print is limited to an edition of only 1000. Each one has been personally signed & numbered 
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Open Studio Weekend 
May 24-25, 2003 


See hundreds of Vermont 
craftspeople and artists at 
work as they open their 
studios to the pub lic. 



YERMONT 


www.VermontVacation.com/vtlife 


"keep 'em running," but of the special de- 
lights of "doing limited edition books." 

Keith and Driscoll worked with their 
minds, their hands, and each other. An an- 
ecdote from Keith provides what may be 
the best symbolic illustration of what that 
work was like. 

At one point he was running a press 
known as a Whitlock Pony. The operator 
stands on a platform some distance from the 
floor, and Keith, a tali man, found it neces- 
sary to stoop in order to keep from striking 
his head on the ceiling. "Rocky saw me 
like that one day ..." and decided to build a 
smali dormer with Windows above the ma¬ 
chinę. "So when people came into the shop 
what they saw was a headless pressman." 

What they saw, of course, was virtually 
the opposite of what Freeman Keith was 
and what his employer wanted him to be: 
a man with his feet on level Steel and his 
head, if not in the clouds, then on familiar 
terms with them. 

• 

How does one make books intended to 
last a hundred years with eąuipment in¬ 
tended to be obsolete in three? The Stine- 
hour goal of "doing common things 
uncommonly well" — which in a high- 
tech environment must perforce include 
the goal of doing them uncommonly fast — 
has over the past decades become uncom¬ 
monly expensive. 

"We started this company on a shoe- 
string," Rocky tells me, "and it came to the 
point where the shoestring was finally 
ready to snap. With the digital revolution, 
we needed lots of money ..." In other 
words, what he had once called "a printing 
farm" was now in danger of going the way 
of the family farm. 

In 1998, with the Press employing about 
half the workers it had 20 years ago, the 
Stinehours felt compelled to sell the com¬ 
pany to an Irish conglomerate. Rocky's son 
Stephen remained as president, and Rocky 
as a member of the board. At first the match 
seemed a good one, but then the company 
was placed on the London and Dublin stock 
exchanges, with the result that "the people 
we'd been dealing with were no longer part 
of the picture." Eventually, the new own- 
ers decided to consolidate the Press with 
another holding and move it to Providence, 
Rhode Island. "Our only resource was our 
people," Stinehour says, "and nonę of our 
people would go to Providence." 

So Providence, albeit of a different sort, 
would have to come to them. At the 1 lth 
hour a group madę up of managers at the 
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Press and friendly investors pooled its re- 
sources and bought back the company. 
The Stinehour Press remains independ¬ 
ent, precarious, and in Lunenburg. 

As for Rocky himself, he finds that he is 
in Lunenburg morę definitely than ever be- 
fore. Prior to his retirement, he says, "I was 
in that barn and in that house, and when I 
wasn't in either of those places I was trav- 
eling. I live here now. My mind is here. 
My activities are here. I feel like a local 
person, and I like it." 

At the Press, however, he can sometimes 
feel like a man from out of town. He tells 
me that if Gutenberg had come into a print 
shop only 20 years ago, that is, well over five 
centuries after printing his 1455 edition of 
the Bibie, he would still have been able to 
recognize where he was. This is no longer 
the case. Stinehour confesses to being un- 
nerved by how quiet his printing farm has 
become. With the old presses, he could ac- 
tually hear how well or ill the work was 
going. That said, 'Technology and printing 
have always gone hand in hand," he says. 
"If the boolc looks right, I shoulcbTt be con- 
cerned by the lack of noise." 

Nor is he. At a recent Dartmouth sym- 
posium honoring Stinehour and his 
achievements, he offers what amounts to 
a bookmaker's credo in two terse and sub- 
limely optimistic sentences: "The word 
was here before all of us and will be here 
forever. The best transmission of the word 
is the book." 

It is tempting to add that the best trans¬ 
mission of the book is through "smali 
groups of intelligent workers" like Stine¬ 
hour and his associates, but their work is 
displayed all around us, and it asks for no 
justification. I recall my visit with Free- 
man Keith when we sat in an alcove of 
sunlit bookcases as he recited a stanza 
from Emerson^ poem "Brahma": 

Far or forgot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same,- 
The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and famę. 

We had been talking about Rocky only 
moments before, and it seemed that these 
verses could also serve as a credo, or a 
closing soliloąuy, for several friends who 
had spent their lives in "humanizing pur- 
suits," in a place and partnership of their 
own choosing. ^ 


Garret Keizefs newest book is The Enigma of 
Anger: Essays on a Sometimes Deadly Sin. He 
lives in Sutton. Photographer Ethan Hubbard 
lives in the town of Washington . 
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Memoriał Day Weekend, M< 

isit over 200 artists and 
craftspeople in their 
studios during Vermont's 
statewide craft Open Studio 
Weekend, May 24-25. Explore the 
back roads of our beautiful State and meet Vermont's 
talented community of visual artists. For information, 
cali the Vermont Crafts Council at (802) 223-3380 or visit 
the VCC web site at http://www.vernnontcrafts.conn 
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Terri Gregory in her Hyde Park studio. 
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The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable, handcrafted in 
beautiful hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your tired back will love it. 

Visit our shop 
Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 
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611 Route 103 South, Ludlow VT 05149 
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B A C K IN T O U C H W I T H . 


The Joe’s Pond Ice-Out 



W hat costs a dollar, can 
be purchased around 
the world and has a 
value that depends com- 
pletely on a certain minutę in 
a Vermont spring? 

Answer: a ticket for the 
latest edition of the Joe's 
Pond Ice-Out Contest. 

Guess the day and time 
the ice will melt from the 
nearly 400-acre body of water that strad- 
dles the Cabot-Danville town linę and 
you win half the proceeds from the sale of 
the tickets; the other half pays for the 
pond's July 4th fireworlcs. 

Gaił Braccidiferro reported on the ice- 
out in our Spring 1991 issue, when a 
total of 1,500 tickets were sold. In 2002, 
the betting public bought 5,916 tickets. 
This year, 9,000 have been printed. 

When Jules Chatot of Barre, now 90, 
madę a friendly wager with a few of his 
buddies morę than 16 years ago, he 
could not have known he was creating 
a local rite of spring. Long before the 
ice goes in, never mind out, people 
clamor to get in on the action. This 
year, morę than 600 tickets had been 
sold by early January. 

Some attribute the contest's popular- 
ity to cabin fever. In a State where the cal- 
endar's first day of spring doesn't really 
apply, we're desperate for entertainment. 

Don Walker, 
the presiding 
"ice-ologist" 
and keeper of 
the cloclc at 
Joe's Pond, has 
his own the- 
ory: "People 
like to get in- 
volved. And 
it's only a dol¬ 
lar. Buses will 
stop at a gen¬ 
erał storę, and 
tourists, who 
have no idea 
when the ice goes out, will buy tickets. 
We had one person guess January 25!" 
Typically, the pond doesn't even freeze 
until December. 



The Spring 1991 Vermont Life stoiy on 
the Joe's Pond Ice-out and , below, Don 
Walker on the ice this winter. 

Walker, 76, a retired car dealer (see 
page 46 for morę of his exploits), has a 
lot of fun with the ice-out. "There was 
the guy from New Jersey who came up 
one year and bought 500 tickets," he 
recalls. "He didn't even get within a 
day of winning!" Contest records show 
the earliest ice-out was April 16, 1998, 
at 2:41 a.m. ; the latest May 6, 1992, at 
1:19 p.m. 

Residents of the close-knit pond com- 
munity of about 1,000 peddle the tickets 
on their travels throughout the year. 
This accounts for ticket holders with 
addresses in morę than 40 States and in 
Canada and Europę. 

When spring nears, Walker drives from 
his Montpelier home to the pond several 
times daily. The local media, who now 
cover the event like Ground Hog Day in 
Punxsutawney, check too. 

But modern technology hasn't madę 
inroads. Up at the pond, they still pług in 
a white plastic clock on Elsie and Homer 
Fittses' porch. A length of ropę, a wooden 
pallet and an ordinary cement błock 
complete the set-up. When the ice melts, 
the pallet moves and the ropę attached to 
the błock on the pallet yanks the elec- 
trical cord, breaking the connection to 
the clock, freezing the minutę, if not the 
moment, when spring arrives. 

As in the beginning, the Joe's Pond 
Ice-Out is still for fun — and fireworks. 

For information: (802) 223-2484; 
contest deadline April 1. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 
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Professional Power 


for Homeowners! 

• A homeowner-sized and -priced version of the chippers 
road-crews use.. .the DRCHIPPER has 2-3 times the 
power of typical homeowner machines. 
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Photographed by 

Kevin Bubriski 

L ast spring, motorists driv- 
ing by Maplewood Farm, 
north of Dorset past the 
junction of Route 30 and the Danby 
Mountain Road, were treated to a 
spectacular display of spring blos- 
soms — thousands of tulips and daf- 
fodils and, later, peonies. 

The cascade of springtime beauty 
came about because of Dietra Davis's 
gardening skills — and her lifelong 
dream of covering a Vermont hillside 
with flowers. 

"I just love doing it. It makes me 
happy/ 7 said Davis, who comes from 
a family of gardeners. With the help of 
her friend Robert Funkhouser, Man¬ 
chester^ Equinox Nursery and other 
local contractors, she planted morę 
than 100,000 bulbs around her home. 
Much of the work involved bringing 
in tons of new soil, because tulips are 
fussy and will not blossom unless 
their bulbs are planted in a proper, 
well-drained mixture of loam and 
sand. Backhoes and dump truclcs fuli 
of earth helped prepare the beds. 

/7 I met morę people in that front 
yard in the four months I worked there 
than I had in the previous 10 years/ 7 
Davis said. 

Her hope was to create what she 
called “ a river of flowers, coming down 
the hill. 77 Those who saw the display, 
which Davis hopes will flourish again 
this spring, said she had succeeded. 
Visitors are welcome. 

—T.K.S. 
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WORKING THE HIGH-TECH 

SUGARBUSF 

The Branon Family Makes Mapie Syri 
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f t, Bran on family sugarmakers, 
m left, Dan II, Dan Sr., Gene and Adam. 

By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 

m ^ armers tend to be traditionalists. Part of what keeps 
J them going in a job that too often brings long hours 
* and Iow pay is the sense that they're taking part in an 

m old and noble calling. But it's a balancing act. If they 

hew too closely to the old ways, they may find themselves obso- 
lete. To continue their traditional pursuit, farmers have to keep up 
with the times. 

Of course, every farmer's situation is uniąue. The Branon family 
of Fairfield — that's Dan and Helen Branon; there are lots of other 
Branons in town — had milked cows and madę mapie syrup, those 
most traditional Vermont pursuits, at their farm for morę than 20 
years. Then in 1998 their dairy barn burned. 

Suddenly the family had to choose. Would they have to give up 
farming and the traditions they cherished? Dairy farming and mapie 
sugaring were going strong in Fairfield, morę so than in most other 
towns in the State. There were some big extended families — in- 
cluding the Branons — who helped keep those traditions alive. A sur- 
prising number of Fairfield sugarmakers even used teams of horses 
to gather the mapie sap. 

The Branons considered all this as they looked at the futurę of their 
farm. They decided not to rebuild the dairy barn. The economics of 
producing milk were just too difficult. The family members moved 
on to other jobs, but they weren't giving up the farm. They decided 
to concentrate their efforts on mapie sugaring. And to keep that 
tradition alive, they realized that they had to expand and modernize. 

ie Modern Way 



Top, Gene Branon checks some of the miles 
of pipeline that collect sap from about 
20,000 taps in today’s sugaring operation. 
Ahove, he collects sap from buckets in 
the days before the Branons went to an 
all-pipeline system. 
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When Dan and Helen started making mapie syrup 
here in 1980, they set out 7,000 buckets to collect 
the sap. In the town of Fairfield, with its tradition of 
large-scale mapie production, this represented a fair- 
ly modest operation. Still, that was 7,000 buckets 
that they had to take out of the sugarhouse, spread 
through the woods, hang on the spouts, empty 
whenever the sap ran, take down in the spring, wash, 
stack to dry and put away. When the sap was run- 
ning, they pulled a gathering tank through the woods 
with a team of horses and dumped the sap from the 
buckets into it. 

As the years went by and their kids grew up, the 
Branons kept expanding their mapie operation. At 
their peak in the mid-1990s, they set out 9,000 buck¬ 
ets. They also cut, Split and stacked 150 cords of 
wood to fire the evaporator in the sugarhouse. Even 
with a big family, this reąuired an enormous amount 
of handwork. They had to hire help, and finding 
workers was getting harder and harder. So when they 
decided to concentrate on mapie production, they 
wanted to put in the latest, most modern system. 
They calculated that by upgrading their operation, 
they could reduce labor costs and increase production 
to bring sales to $100,000 a year. By spreading the 
investment — around $250,000 — over three years, 
they could make it work. 

In a way, they were forced to get efficient. Not only 
was it hard to find help, nonę of the Branons were 
full-time farmers any longer. Dan started a business 
installing swimming pools. Two of his sons, Matt and 
Adam, went to work for him. Another son, Dan II, 
became a Vermont State trooper and then went back 
to school for a business degree. Yet another son, 
Gene, bought a linę of large-scale farm eąuipment 
and does custom field work for dairy farmers. 

Of course, the swimming pool business and the 
custom field work slow to a crawl during the winter 
and early spring. During that time, Dan Sr., Gene, 
Matt and Adam could devote their fuli efforts to 
mapie sugaring. The whole family was involved. 
Helen, daughter Mona Branon Bourdeau and Gene's 
girlfriend, Desiree Montagne, all help out — can- 
ning syrup, doing bookkeeping, working at the Sat- 
urday and Sunday morning brunches that the Bra¬ 
nons put on to attract visitors. According to Gene, 
his mother "gets parts, cans syrup, makes lunch. 
The typical mom stuff." 

The three-year process of upgrading the sugaring 
operation started in 1999. By the time it was fin- 


Sap pipelines reąuire hours of walking the woods to 
check for leaks. Above, Gene and Adam on patrol. 
Below, collecting sap the old-fashioned way reąuired 
moving and burning a huge amount of wood and nav- 
igating the soggy spring woods with a horse-drawn 
gathering wagon. Opposite page, Adam rolls a drum 
of fresh syrup on its way in the new sugarhouse. 
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ished in 2001, they had torn down the old sugar- 
house and put up an enormous new one in its place, 
maintaining the rustic look by siding it with boards 
from some old wooden silos. They bought a com- 
plete linę of new eąuipment — from reverse osmo- 
sis machines that concentrate the sap before boiling 
to three 20,000-gallon food-grade sap-storage tanks 
and a state-of-the-art oil-burning evaporator. To col- 
lect the sap, they replaced the buckets over a 10-year 
period with a system of tubing stretched from tree 
to tree through the woods. In a sense, the horse 
team was replaced by vacuum pumps. 

This wasn't an easy decision for any of them. Their 
old horse-drawn sap-gathering tank, now gathering 
only dust, has a motto stenciled on the side: "The 
Branon Family. Generations of Tradition." 

"I miss the horses," Dan Sr. admitted. "You hate to 
get away from the tradition of the way it was done, 
but you have to in order to deal with volume. We've 
still got our horses, but all we do is feed them." 


Now, with this vast array of mechanical aids, they 
do most of the worlc themselves. In the rough divi- 
sion of taslcs during the sugaring season, Dan Sr. 
truclcs the sap from the outlying tanks to the sugar- 
house ; his sons Dan II, Matt and Adam help out 
where needed; long-time employee Tim Hubbard 
runs the evaporator ; Gene and employee Mikę Con- 
nor walk the lines in the woods looking for problems. 
But when the sap is gushing, the jobs overlap and 
everyone pitches in, sometimes working all night. 

Gene is as competent and practical a man as ever 
set foot in the sugarbush. When he walks in the 
woods, a vast array of tools and spare parts hangs 
from his vest and belt. Even loaded down, he covers 
about twice the distance per step that ordinary peo- 
ple do. You can get him to slow down by asking a 
ąuestion, such as: How many miles of tubing are 
stretched between the trees? He stops and considers, 
but with so many lines, branches and sub-branches, 
it's impossible to tote up the distance. But he does 












offer one example to 
suggest the extent: 
Last year, wearing 
snowshoes in three 
feet of snów, they put 
out 350 rolls of new 
tubing in just one sec- 
tion of their woods. He pulls out a calculator from 
somewhere between his celi phone and his two-way 
radio, punches some keys and gets a total: 33 miles of 
tubing, just for that section. 

Ali that sap is collected in several tanks by the 
roadside. When the tanks get fuli, Dan Sr. (or whoev- 
er is filling in) pumps the sap into a tanker, drives it 
back to the sugarhouse and unloads it. 

Even with 20,000 taps, the new setup is so efficient 
that the Branons are looking for morę maples. Just 


about every mapie tree in the town of Fairfield is 
already spoken for, so they're looking farther away. 
They want to put their new eąuipment to good use, 
but that's not the only reason to tap morę trees. Dan 
Sr/s brothers, Tom, Tim and Shaun Branon, together 
run a sugaring operation of 25,000 taps a few miles 
away, and there's always a family rivalry to see who 
can make the most syrup. 

Back at the sugarhouse, the new evaporator sits in 
an immaculate room. It's the size of a smali caboose, 
sheathed in stainless Steel and giving no outward sign 
of its function as it hums under fluorescent lights in 
its spotless chamber. When the instruments indicate 
that the syrup is ready, a valve opens and the syrup is 
pumped through a filter and into a drum. You can't 
see the fire. You can't even see the syrup unless you 
slide back a stainless Steel panel. 


Tim Hubbard works on the big oil-fired evaporator that, teamed with a 
reverse-osmosis machinę, turns sap into syrup in a hurry. Left, Rene and 
Emily Bourdeau watch the boiling sap through a smali window in the 
evaporator, the only way it can be seen. Opposite page f Gene and the 
horsepower that madę the old system work. 
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The scene could hardly be morę different than the 
days, just a few years ago, when the Branons were fir- 
ing the evaporator with wood, the sap was leaping 
and frothing in the pans and a crowd of people was 
busy drawing syrup, running the filter, lugging in 
morę firewood, all the time treading the mud under- 
foot. But Dan Sr. felt it was time to bring mapie pro- 
duction in linę with modern notions of cleanliness. 
"Syrup is a food," he said. "The State is getting morę 
strict and I don't have a problem with that. Image is 
good and Vermont mapie is a big name, and I'm try- 
ing to lceep that image as good as I can." 

But for someone used to the old sugarhouses, it's 
all a bit disconcerting, at least until you get a taste of 
the syrup. Then everything rushes back into place. 
That flavor — the uniąue, woodsy mapie taste — is 
as wonderful as ever. 

On a cold day when the sap is sluggish, you might 
catch some of the Branons stopping to talk for a few 
minutes around the evaporator. Gene seems to be the 
most tradition-minded member of the family. He 
dreams of getting the dairy farm going again. He's 
only 27, but he's already looking back at a bygone era 
in his working life. He reminisces a bit about the 
changes he's seen in the sugaring operation: "I like the 
way it is, but I miss the buckets, I miss the horses, I 
miss all my friends coming up and gathering sap." 

These days the sugaring operation reąuires only a 
few people in the woods, and the new technology 
means the Branons can tap many morę trees. "But," 


put on their weekend catered brunches from mid- 
February through April (802-527-7957). 

On a Sunday morning in early April, steam bil- 
lowed out of the sugarhouse roof into the blue slcy. 
The parking lot was filled with cars. There seemed to 
be far morę locals here than tourists, and the place 
hummed with the friendly bustle of people catching 
up on news. 

The 200 thirty-gallon barrels of syrup the Branons 
had madę so far this year were lined up around the 
"dining room." Tim Hubbard was boiling sap from 
one of the last runs of the season. Dan Sr. dribbled 
hot, thickened mapie syrup across a bed of shaved ice 
next to the evaporator to make sugar-on-snow, and 
people stood around with little wooden paddles, 


U I miss the horses. You hate to get away from the tradition of the 
way it was done, but you have to in order to deal with volume. 
We’ve still got our horses, but all we do is feed them.” 



says Gene, "if I could change it and make it worlc with 
buckets and have all our friends up the way we used 
to, Fd rather do that.... You'd always have someone 
with you, you'd always talk about the 
old days; it was fun. I'm curious; it's a 
lot different than it was 10 years ago. 

What's it going to be like 10 years 
from now?" 

Part of the new sugarhouse is a 
huge room that's used for storage 
much of the year, hut is filled with 
tables and chairs during the sugaring 
season. This is where the Branons 


[■The Spring 
1*1953 issue of 
Vemnont Life featured an 
article about a family farm 
that was sugaring the 
modern way in Wilming- 
ton. To see what was new 
hack then, visit our Weh 
site, www.vtlife.com. 


waiting their turn to scrape up the cooled, hardened 
mapie candy. Others stood by the front counter to 
buy jugs of mapie syrup to talce home. It was a scene 
straight out of old Vermont — just 
brought up to modern times. 

Up on the cupola of the new, high- 
tech sugarhouse is the old motto in a 
new place: "The Branon Family. 
Generations of Tradition." 


Chris Granstrom lives in New Haven. 
Natalie Stultz has been photographing 
the Branons at sugaring time for years. 
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Julie Wolcott, sustainable farmer; Green Wind Farm, Fairfield. 

“Our farm has given our kids a visible, concrete purpose. They know why they are doing the chores; they see 
the end result. It gives structure to their day. 

“But I question myself. ‘Is this life adequate for my kids? Is it what they need? Will they be healthy individuals 
and citizens?*” 

“She is the most spiritual woman I know,” one of Julie^ friends told author Peter Miller. 











Rowena Austin, Weston. 


Rowena was an outdoor woman who preferred to work 
in the fields and do barn chores. She sewed when she wasn’t 
listening in on the phone. The window light illuminated her 
work, and behind her was a wali clock with the wooden 
works that did not keep time — there was no need for that. 






Peter Miller ofWaterbury Center taught himself photography while growing up in Weston. He has 
workedfor Life magazine, is the author of the classic photo book Vermont People and several other books 
and is a noted ski joumalist. The accompanying words and photographs are from his most recent book, 
Vermont Farm Women, published in late 2002 by Silver Print Press and supported by grants from Cabot 
Creamery, the Freeman Foundation and the Vermont A rts Council. The book is available at bookstores 
or at www.vermontfarmwomen.com . — T.K.S. 


" ' Y V HEN I BECAME deeply involved in this book, traveling the length 
/ of Vermont and sleeping in my Airstream camper in farmers’ pas^ 
/ / tures, I began to ąuestion just what I was doing. These farm women 
were talking about issues much broader than Vennont. They were concemed 
about caring for animals, working as a family unit, keeping the land open. 


They were against the use of pes^ 
ticides and chemical fertilizers. They 
sold their produce locally and re- 
gionally and railed against the use of 
fossil fuels to transport fresh produce 
thousands of miles. They believe 
state and federal bureaucracies are 
too directed to agribusiness and com 
fined animal feeding operations, 
which are, in essence, factories. They 
dislike large farms, and to make up 


for lack of size they are diversifying 
what they produce and increasing 
the return per acre. 

Above all they relish heing their 
own bosses while working the earth. 
I found them to he passionate in their 
beliefs and so very dedicated. 

The book is about smali farms serv~ 
ing their communities and in some 
cases their neighboring States. It is 
about keeping Yermont an agricultural 


state on a personal and community 
level. It is also about the smalLfarm 
movement pushed by Vermont women 
that started in this state and has already 
spread to Maine, Pennsylvania and 
even to the West Coast. 

Smali farms and selling local to 
local is a way to respect the fact that 
we as a nation were built as individ- 
uals and personalities, not as coqxv 
ratę conglomerates. Vermont farm 
women are not even a blight on a 
blade of wheat in the agribusiness of 
America, hut they are making us 
aware that there is something pretty 
good about heing smali. 

— Peter Miller 
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Kelly von Trapp, dairy farmer; von Trapp Farm, Waitsfield. 

“I didn’t know what I was getting into, but Tm an outdoors person and I like doing physical work. 

I didn’t know how much I care for animals, and it all sort of grew on me. I guess this has been what I was 
meant to do. 

“I feel good at farming and have satisfaction in preserving our landscape. I can find peace in a cow pas- 
turę, field or woods, but sometimes I wonder if it is appreciated. All our neighbors and our community like 
having farms and open lands. We pay $6,000 a year in taxes, and some will say, with our 100 acres, that is 
not much, but it is a big chunk taken out of our income. I feel we are doing a service to the community and 
the State. The towns don’t give much to farmers, although we make it morę attractive to tourists.” 






















Bambi Freeman, sheep farmer; Sterling Brook Farm, M orrisville. 

“They teach us small-animal farmers self-reliance, for in this State, if it doesn’t moo, it doesn’t 
count. 

“People visit our State because our products are unique; that’s why they buy my lamb meat and 
chiekens, my sheep skins, blankets, duvets and hats. I would rather sell to one person 10 different 
products than sell 100 people one product. ,, 

Bambi was voted Farmer of the Year in 2000 by her regional conservation district. It was the first 
time a non-cow person, and a woman, was selected. 



Janet Bailey, sustainable farmer; 

Fair Winds Farm, Brattleboro. 

“Diversification is the key. We try to balance 
our income among eggs, vegetables, flowers and 
horses, which includes sleigh rides and horse 
workshops, so if there’s a drought or no snów, 
one of our other endeavors will cover the bills. 

“There’s a quiet undercurrent going on in Ver^ 
mont and elsewhere that is different from building 
big houses on hills, and if you’re in it, then you’re 
aware of what’s going on and the number of 
people swimming down to our level. 

“I feel horsepower makes sense. It makes us 
independent from gas and oil, which are the 
roots of our conflicts. 

“Sustainability — living the way we do — is a 
social and spiritual belief. If we believe in peace, 
then we have to stop causing violence.” 
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Mary Beth Fischer, 
right, with daughters, 
Rachel, left, and Alise; 
pig and cattle farmer; 
Fischer Farm , 

West Springfield. 

“My goal is a sustainable 
farm — a smali farm that 
feeds my family, a few neigh- 
bors and pays for itself. I’m 
almost there. 

“My beef cattle are given 
no additives, just hay and 
grain. 

“What I do is local to local, 
and it’s fun growing produce 
that people feel good about 
eating and not wondering 
where it came from. I enjoy 
it. I’m an outdoor person and 
hate doing anything inside.” 


Carrie Chalmers, 
gardener; 
Quoyburray Farm , 
Weston. 


“I grew up with the idea 
that you feed the soil. My dad 
taught me that. We always 
had animals and manure, 
and we never used pesticides 
or herbicides. 

“I loved the idea of aiding 
plants to grow in the short 
and harsh growing season we 
have here, and of observing 
them closely.” 



















Lisa Kaiman, dairy farmer; Jersey Girls Dairy, Chester. 


“Cows in a stall sleep with their legs tucked under them. They’re sąuished in there. My cows sleep in a 
large pen, on wood shavings. There are no stalls and they sprawi all over the place. One morning I went in 
the barn and a heifer had all four legs sticking straight up in the air. ‘Oh my God, she’s bloated,’ I said to 
myself. ‘She’s dead!’ I went over and she was snoring! Yeah, my cows snore when they sleep. They sleep so 
well I have to wake them up. 

“Most cows that I have seen on other farms live an awful life. If you let them be the calm, mellow creatures 
that they’re supposed to be, they will be morę healthy and productive. You don’t have to scare or intimidate 
them. There is no reason for them to be nervous, excited or jumpy. The fact is that good treatment raises 
production and the quality of milk.” ^ 
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Otter, Somerset/Michael Piniewski 
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Spring's arrival in Ver- 
mont is almost impercep- 
tible at first: In the wintry 
days of late March, it's 
hard to have faith that the 
monochrome hills will 
ever turn green, no matter 
what the calendar says. 

But before much time 
has passed, there's a week, 
or a day — or perhaps 
a moment, when leaves 
start emerging and the 
first tentative blossoms 
appear. "It's spring!' 7 we 
say to ourselves, with 
some amazement at the 
annual miracle. 

Ponds are open, the sun 
is out and snów is but a 
memory. Life and move- 
ment return to the land. 
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Is it only our imagina- 
tion, or does all of naturę 
rejoice at the familiar 
changes warm weather 
and longer days bring? 

The farmer's days are 
fuli of chores, in antici- 
pation of the coming 
summer's fruitfulness. 
Animals are breeding, 
plants are blossoming 
and fresh green leaves 
stand vivid, new and 
shivering, beside the 
rushing brook. 


Left, Hooded merganser family, 
West Dover/Michael Piniewski 

Young porcupine, Danby 
David Middleton 


False hellebore, 

Wildcat Creek, Chittenden 
David Middleton 
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Outdoor class, University of Yermont, Burlington/Paul O. Boisvert 



















Huntington/Broudy-Donohue 



Underhill/David A. Seaver 


Mapie Grove Farm sugarhouse, Williston 
Kindra Clineff 



Although we humans 
like to thinlc we are some- 
how apart from naturę, we 
are morę a part of natural 
rhythms and cycles than 
we know or admit. 

Like the cows let out of 
the barn, the bears emerg- 
ing from their dens, we 
too have an innate need to 
feel the sun and fresh 
breeze on our backs this 
time of year. Like all the 
rest of naturę — like 
spring itself — we must 
cast off the confinement 
of the dark, cold months 
and emerge into the new 
light of a new season. 


— T.K.S. 
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By Joseph J. Deffner 

Photographed by 

Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


W e're going to Barre," 
Jolin Maclay whispered 
as teammate Charlee 
Eaton sank two critical 
free throws in the waning moments of 
a Division III girls' ąuarterfinal victory 
over Poultney. 

With those free throws and some 
morę by Samantha Brown, the Thet- 
ford Academy Panthers would return to 
the Barre Auditorium, a goal that had 
eluded Maclay, a 1,000-point scorer, for 
three years. Seconds later when the 
buzzer sounded, co-captain Cheslee 
Brown and the rest of the team rushed 
onto the floor for hugs and high fives. 
Coach Punka Brown danced down the 
sidelines hugging his daughters, Saman¬ 
tha and Cheslee, and then Maclay. They 
were going to Barre. 

Each year, in late February and early 
March, as warm afternoons and slush- 
filled driveways hint at the coming 
spring and mud season, scenes like this 
play out in the gyms of Vermont's 
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The vieiv front the student seats in 
the Barre Auditorium during last 
yecir's State championship tournament. 
Far left, Fair Haven's team races 
toward its place in Vermont 
basketball history. 


smallest schools. The basketball play- 
offs wind down and the finał four teams 
in Divisions II, III and IV (boys and girls) 
make travel plans for the Barre Audi¬ 
torium, 'The Aud" as it's morę com- 
monly known. 

Making it to Barre is morę than a 
destination though; it's the goal set by 
every coach and every player before 
they even pick up a basketball in the 
fali. From Richford in the north to 
Wilmington in the south, from Blue 
Mountain in the east to Vergennes in 
the west, the realization of the goal 
starts as a whisper: "We're going to 
Barre." The whisper grows to a shout 
and sometimes a roar. Chants of "Barre! 
Barre! Barre!" erupt in the stands as 
parents and fans celebrate their team's 
advance to Vermont's own Finał Four. 

When their yellow school buses puli 
into town, the players' eyes will be 
drawn to the marąuee at the corner of 
Main and Seminary streets. "Barre, 
Granite Center of the World, Welcomes 
the Vermont High School Basketball 
Tournament State Semi & Finals — 
Barre Tournament Committee." The 
buses will turn onto Seminary and 
pause at the stop sign across from Saint 
Monica's church. In Iow gear theyTl 
climb the steep hill to the building at 
the top. As the buses get closer and the 
building seems to grow, so too do the 
eyes of the players. The dream has been 
achieved. They've madę it to the Aud. 




Every March, 
Vermont Basketball 
Comes to Barre 
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High above Barre's church steeples 
and the rambling houses of the sons and 
daughters of immigrants who came to 
this town to work in the granite trades, 
the buses will pause in front before cir- 
cling the Aud and letting the players off 
in the bacie. Some players will stop and 
stretch when they step out, taking in 
the sweep of the town below. Most will 
hurry inside for a better look at the build- 
ing they've heard so much about. 

Built in 1939 on the site of the former 
Goddard Seminary, the red bricks, gran¬ 
ite face and rows of glass-block Windows 
suggest a forgotten time. Steps rise to 
three sets of double doors. Once inside, 
it's straight ahead to the generał admis- 
sion seats or up the stairs to the balcony 
for a better view of the blue and red 
hardwood of the court below. The 
polyurethane varnish on the floor shines 
in the glow of the overhead lamps and 
contributes to the sense that something 
very special is about to take place. And 
though their local gym may have the 
same measurements as the one in Barre, 
the high ceilings and roomy balconies of 
the Aud are nothing like the narrow 
bleachers and overworked wooden floor 
back home. To the kids who will play 
here, the Aud looks huge. 

Austin Wood of Montpelier recalls going 
to the Aud as a member of the Randolph 
High School team. It was 1941, the first 
year the tournament games were played 
there. 'Tor a young kid," he says, "it was 
like playing a dream." 

But most of the time the Aud feels 
worn, comfortable and welcoming, like a 
venerable barn. Red folding chairs on both 
sides of the scorers' table await coaches, 
players and managers. Across the floor, 
cheering students will take their places in 
stands behind their respective teams. Press 
and officials will fili the corner balconies 
on either side of the student sections. 

The Aud is ąuiet now — except for 
the early arrivals and the pinging of the 
silver radiators. To an outsider, it may not 
look like much. But if you talk to Louis 
Cassani, the director of the Barre Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament Committee, heTl 
tell you a different story: "I think it's the 
most beautiful building in the State. The 
Diyision I kids miss out because they 



ŚEC.C8I4 
, D1-6 


Top , one of the volunteers who make the championships work suroeys 
the stands. Above, oolunteers Paula Dolan and Don Walker at the 
scorekeepers' table. Walker has scored the tournament games for nearly 
30 years. Right , U-32fans attach banners to the Aud's brick walls. 
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don't play here." (The Division I games 
are held at the University of Vermont to 
accommodate the larger crowds.) 

Morę than playing in an old building, 
though, the kids from the larger schools 
will miss meeting the Barre Tournament 
Committee and Staff, all of whom are 
yolunteers (their only pay is a steak and 
mostaccioli dinner) and most of whom 
have been working tournament games 
for morę than 20 years. They'11 miss Al 
Blake and Jim Soutar greeting them at the 
back door when they get off the bus and 
handing each participant a white ribbon 
that reads "player" and a souvenir pro¬ 
gram filled with tournament records, 
team photos and advertisements from 
area sponsors like North Barre Granite 
and the Italian-American Club. The Di- 
vision I kids will miss sitting with their 
team in the corner of the Aud as they 
watch the first half of the gamę before 


experience of playing in the Aud that is 
recalled with fondness. Libby Smith, who 
later starred at UVM, jotted a notę to di- 
rector Cassani and the tournament com¬ 
mittee upon completion of her career at 
Essex High School, thanking them for 
four great years at the Aud. The com¬ 
mittee still lceeps the notę on file. 

Cassani remembers the team from 
Southern Vermont that was almost 
stranded in Barre by a late winter storm 
in the mid-1980s. "We were on the court 
/ til about 11 p.m. All the players, two 
busloads of fans, some parents. I got on 
the phone to Ray Burkę [VL, Winter 
2001] at the State garage — Ray's helped 
us many a time. I said, 'Ray, we got a 
problem. I got these guys leaving the 
Aud.' Ray said, 'You're all set.'" 

A plow truck met the buses in the 
parking lot and took them down the hill 
and out to the Interstate, plowing and 


For the tournament committee, having fun is what it’s all about - 
that, and making the kids feel special. As one tournament volunteer put 
it, “I don’t think any kid anywhere is treated any better.” 


theirs. And when they've changed and 
are ready to talce the floor, they'11 miss 
being hustled out of the locker room to 
wait in the upstairs kitchen between 
games and watching concession stand 
yolunteers like Fred Ford, Henry Scal- 
abrini and Ralph Gerrish put the finish- 
ing touches on a pot of "Barre dogs." 
And they'11 miss making nervous smali 
talk with the yolunteers and hearing one 
of them say, "Have fun out there." 

For the tournament committee, hav- 
ing fun is what it's all about — that, and 
making the kids feel special. As one 
tournament yolunteer put it, "I don't 
think any kid anywhere is treated any 
better." Team names are posted on the 
locker room doors, attendants are posted 
outside and participants' names are read 
over the loudspeaker before the start of 
games. There are oranges for both teams 
at half time. For many of the players, a ca- 
pacity crowd of nearly 2,000 will be the 
largest they will ever play in front of. 

But even for those athletes whose play¬ 
ing days continue beyond Barre, it's the 


sanding in front of them. That truck got 
off in Bethel and another truck pulled on 
in front of them. "Different plow trucks 
taking them all the way home. Imagine 
that," says Cassani. "I get goose bumps 
just thinking about it." 

He gets goose bumps talking about Jen 
Niebling, who played for Coach Fred 
Streeter at Randolph and then led the 
University of Vermont to an NCAA 
record 53 straight wins between 1991 
and 1993. (Niebling is now the assistant 
women's coach at UVM.) Cassani recalls 
the story of Niebling bouncing the bas¬ 
ketball in her barn across the Street from 
Coach Streeter's house and how the con- 
stant bouncing nearly drove Streeter 
crazy — until she was old enough to play 
for him: "Then he said it was the best 
thing that ever happened to him." 

"Seeing Fred Streeter and Mona 
Garone (Oxbow's longtime girls' coach) 
go at it. That was art. Mona Garone, in 
the back of my mind, was always a fa- 
yorite," says Cassani. It's a good thing, 
too. With her 17 trips to the finals and 10 
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titles, Garone spent a lot of time at the 
Aud with the tournament committee. 
She died in 1998. Her son Gregory now 
referees at the tournament. 

Cassani is reminded of Jadę Huntington 
[VL, Spring 1988], perhaps Garone's best 
player, who set the State high school scor- 
ing record with 2,114 points and went on 
to be a standout guard at Vanderbilt. When 
asked about the greatest moment of her 
career, Huntington said, "Winning the 
championship at the Barre Auditorium." 

For 54 of the morę than 60 years the 
tournament has been held, Manuel 
"Manny" Miana has been operating the 
scoreboard clock (with the help, for the 
last 21 years, of his friend Henri 
Dessureau). Miana's older brother Julian 
has been one of the official timers of 
tournament games for nearly as long. 
Between the seven or eight official scor- 
ers, timers and scoreboard operators, 


so much as the kids — they've gotten 
bigger and better." And according to 
Miana, their shorts have gotten longer. 
(He calls the new longer style of shorts 
"skirts.") "But as far as the operation," 
he says, "it's run smoothly through all 
the tournament directors I've ever 
worked with and I've worked with all of 
them. They've been dedicated men." 

Director Jim Hoag stands out. Along 
with dedicated, Hoag (executive direc¬ 
tor of the tournament from 1968-1987) 
is recalled with words like "efficient," 
"easy to work with" and "extremely 
organized." Hoag's committee was 
tested in 1984 when a meningitis out- 
brealc hit Barre. He was asked to move 
the tournament to Middlebury as a pre- 
caution against further spread of the in- 
fection. According to Miana, "Jim said, 
'No problem.' " The semifinals were 
held at yarious sites across the State, 


Though their local gym may have the same measurements as the one 
in Barre, the high ceilings and roomy balconies of the Aud are nothing 
like the narrow bleachers and overworked wooden floor back home. To 
the kids who will play here, the Aud looks huge. 


Miana estimates that there is morę than 
200 years of tournament experience. 
Manny, a retired granite monument 
draftsman and the son of Spanish im- 
migrants, worked his first tournament 
gamę in 1949 as a favor to tournament 
director Joe Brislin. "When we first 
started, we got the smali schools. There 
were eight teams that came in on a 
Thursday. Four played in the afternoon 
and four played at night. The two win- 
ners of the afternoon games and the two 
winners of the evening games played on 
Friday night — your semifinals. Then on 
Saturday the two winners would play a 
championship gamę. The winners got 
tiny gold basketballs and runners-up got 
silver. Then they'd pick an all-tourna- 
ment team and a most valuable player, 
which I really enjoyed." 

And though Miana wishes that they 
still gave out gold basketballs, "instead 
of those patches," he'll be the first to tell 
you that very little has changed: "I don't 
think the tournament itself has changed 


and the finals were held on Saturday in 
Middlebury. "All 40 of us (the tourna¬ 
ment committee and Staff) drove across 
the State. When the first guy came 
through the door, he said that he 
thought we were back at the Aud," 
says Miana. And the Middlebury finals 
ran with the same efficiency. 

But in 1987, citing a desire to spend 
morę time with his family, Hoag stepped 
down. Miana observed that it was rare for 
a committee member in good health to 
retire. "Once you're on there [the tour¬ 
nament committee], you're on for life." 

Jim Hoag passed away in 1996. Miana 
reaches into a folder and pulls out an 
article about Hoag's retirement. There is 
affection in his voice as he recalls some 
of the others who have passed away: 
Willie Fisher, an official timer for 45 
years, and Laura Hanson, director of 
recreation for Barre. For 40 years, the 
tournament committee enjoyed Han- 
son's homemade muffins at halftimes 
and between games. 



Miana speaks of the building itself 
with almost the same affection: "There 
was a lot of talk I remember when I was 
a kid. 'It's going to be a white elephant; 
what are they building it for?' " Indeed, 
in the early years, the Aud was known in 
some circles as "Gordon's Folly" after 
then-Mayor John A. Gordon led the fight 
for voter approval to build it. "But down 
through the years, they've hosted a lot of 
teams — the Globetrotters and Marcus 
Hayes and the Magicians," says Miana. 
"The Celtics were up there once — you 
know, a practice gamę on a tour — Cousy 
and Sharman and that bunch." 

The Aud has played host to everything 
from professional wrestling to the junior 
prom. And of course Town Meeting Day. 
In fact, the boys' tournament week usu- 
ally coincides with this other Vermont 
tradition. And although there are games 
on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday 
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Topi, Blue Mountain players collapse in 
victory. Left, LI-32's Chelsea Katzenberg 
zuith Matt Shippee , an assistant coach; 
above, Montpelier's Carmen Lagala 
talks basketball. 


evenings, on Tuesday the basketball 
banners make way for voting booths and 
the Aud is transformed. But when the 
polis close Tuesday evening, the build- 
ing again returns to basketball. 

And when there's been talk of moving 
the tournament for one reason or an- 
other, the committee always finds a 
way to meet the latest challenge, mak- 
ing the necessary renovations to the 
building's interior. When the Aud was 
criticized for not having seating for the 
press, Mayor Kio Granai had special bal- 
conies built. Rollaway bleachers have 
been added and new seats were installed 
in the balcony in 1980. For $30 you 
could have your name engraved on a 
little gold plaąue and attached to a seat. 
// Sometimes/ / Miana says with a laugh, 
"we'11 be sitting at the table and the 
light hits those gold plaąues just right 
and they blind you. // 

These are the moments that make it 
worthwhile for Manny Miana, Louis 
Cassani and the volunteer ticket takers 
and ticket sellers who do what Cassani 
calls the "thankless jobs" and never even 
see a gamę. 

"It's just an old huilding, but every lcid 
who grows up in Vermont knows what 
it means to play in the Aud," says Don 
Walker. In 28 years as the official score- 
keeper at the Vermont State Basketball 
Championships, Walker has seen plenty 
of coaches, spectators, sportswriters and 
players come through the doors of the 
Barre Auditorium. He remembers the 
big moments only a few can claim to 
have seen: Mikę Craig's 53-point sin- 
gle-game total for Windsor in '95; Brent 
KendalLs 74-point two-game total for 
Milton in '92; Scott Reed's two-game 
total of 73 for Fair Haven in '91; Jazz 
Huntington^ two-game total of 89 for 
Oxbow in '96; her sister Jade's 63 points 
in two games back in '82. But Walker 
also remembers the little moments that 
the players (and not just the big names) 
who come to the Aud can claim as their 
own. He replays it every year. "You see 
it in their faces when they get off the bus 
and walk through the door and they are 
just in awe." 

They are in awe because they have 
grown up listening to the stories. On cold 
(Continued on page 69) 
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By Susan Keese 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 


L yman Orton is in the Vermont 
Country Storę, having his pic- 
ture taken for the next catalog. 
The second-generation propri- 
etor of the Weston-based business — and 
founder of the Orton Family Foundation — 
is a trim, physically fit man with an air of 
focused energy. In his corduroy shirt and 
leather hiking shoes he looks younger 
than his 61 years. At the moment he's 
perched on a stool, clutching a hot water 
bottle and extolling the virtues of a prod- 
uct called Lotil Cream. 

"This stuff really works," he tells the 
photographer. "Especially in the winter 
when your hands get cracked and raw. 

"Don't you think my picture ought to 
be bigger?" he ąuips a minutę later to 
Angie Stanton, manager of the Vermont 
Country Store's Rockingham branch. 
" Robert Redford gets three-quarters of a 
page in the Sundance catalog/' 

But there's no room for a larger picture. 
There's too much to sell: aluminum ice 
cube trays, wooden toys, cotton under- 
wear, oscillating fans, elastic button ex- 


tenders for expanding waistlines. There's 
food — remember junket? — and toiletries 
and cleaning products, and they earn the 
company its motto: "Purveyors of the 
Practical and Hard-to-Find." 











Lyman Orton in the Yermont Country Store's Weston empońum. His Stores and successful 
mail-order catalog sell hard-to-find products, from cottou underwear and woodeti Tinker 
Toys to Eoening in Paris perfume. His family's foundation, built front Country Storę 
profits, tries to help towns and cities maintain their sense of community. 














& Bołh Design Słudio 


92 River Street, Suitę 1, Montpelier 802.223.5583 www.builderspecialties.com 


Design the Kiłchcn of your Dreams 

Designing your new kitchen or bath is a very 
personal and complex endeavor. The team at 
Builder Specialties, with over 80 years of 
combined expertise in the kitchen and bath 
businessman make it an easier,more comfortable 
experience. 


Our knowledge, creativity and association with 
the industrys finest cabinet makers, as well as 
appliance and fixture manufacturers, have madę 
us Vermont’s Premier Kitchen and Bath Studio. 




The Builder Specialties Omega Kitchen shown 
was designed by kitchen designer and owner 
Matt Grundy. It exemplifies our commitment to 
help you inerease the beauty, comfort and value 
of your home. Stop by our showroom to meet the 
design team, explore the complete selection of 
Omega Custom and Embassy Cabinets from 
Omega Cabinetry and find out how easy it is to 
design the kitchen of your dreams. 


LYMAN ORTON 


In its catalogs and in its Stores in 
Weston and Rockingham, the Vermont 
Country Storę celebrates things that 
work, relics of America^ changing ma¬ 
teriał culture. Many of these items could 
ąualify as endangered species, reseued by 
the storę from the scrap heap of progress. 
But to Orton's way of thinking, nothing 
is morę endangered, or morę important to 
preserve, than the small-town rural val- 
ues and landscapes he and his founda- 
tion are working to keep alive. 

Founded in 1995, the Orton Family 
Foundation is a private foundation cre- 
ated to help smali towns and cities main- 
tain their traditional character. The 
foundation provides tools that are help- 
ing citizens in hundreds of towns, in 
Vermont and across the country, envi- 
sion and create communities that re- 
flect their values while protecting 
traditional rural landscapes. 

• 

Orton, a seventh-generation Vermon- 
ter, is fascinated by patterns of migra- 
tion into his native State, and the 
cross-fertilization that has occurred as a 
result. Innovations like Act 250 and ban- 
ning billboards from the Interstates show 
that Vermonters have incorporated new 
people and ideas — when they madę 
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sense — into the local culture. 

"To me it says something about the 
lcind of thoughtfulness and consideration 
Vermonters bring to the way they live/ / 
he says. "That's what my foundation is all 
about." 

Storekeeping goes back three genera- 
tions in the Orton family. Orton's grand- 
father ran a storę in North Calais. His 
father, Vrest Orton, started the business 
in Weston after World War II. 

Vrest Orton was also a writer. He wrote 
a column for the Rutland Herald in the 
1930s on topics ranging from soil ero- 
sion to opposing creation of a major high- 
way along the Green Mountain spine. 
He was one of the founders of Vermont 
Life magazine and the initiator of the 
state's Historie Sites Commission. 

The idea for the Vermont Country 
Storę occurred to Orton's father while 
he was working as a speechwriter in the 
Pentagon during the war. He decided to 
create a catalog that would use the U.S. 
mail to provide the services of a coun¬ 
try storekeeper. 

[flD Mn DC* Ly man Orton discusses his 
lUn lvlUn[* views on community with 
VL Editor Tom Slayton on our Web site, 
www.vtlife.com. 


"America was modernizing so fast 
the country was in danger of throwing 
away its past," Lyman Orton says. "My 
father offered useful products that were 
in danger of being discarded in the rush 
to modernize." 

Orton's mother, Mildred Ellen Orton, 
mailed the first catalog to the family's 
Christmas list in 1945. The storę 
opened the next year. The business got 
an early boost from a 1952 article about 
Vrest Orton in the Saturday Evening 
Post titled "The Happy Storekeeper of 
the Green Mountains." 

As a boy, Lyman Orton often went 
along with his father as the elder Orton 
worked on articles for Yermont Life or at- 
tended dedications of historie sites around 
the State. He literally grew up working in 
the storę and became adept at adding fig- 
ures, tallying purchases on a siatę, which 
he would then turn around and show to 
the customer. He also developed a sense 
of accountability he believes arises nat- 
urally in Vermont. 

"We're a smali State, with a smali pop- 
ulation. People know each other here. If 
you're in business you've got to treat 
your customers and employees as if 
you're going to run into them in the gro- 
cery storę." 



















In 1959 the younger Orton went away 
to Middlebury College. After graduating 
he returned to Weston to talce his place 
in the family business. It wasn't long be- 
fore he was asked to serve on the local 
planning commission. The board was 
rewriting its town plan and zoning bylaws 
at the time. 

"We wrote a really nice town plan 
that stated in plain English what the 
people of this community wanted for 
the futurę/' he said, "to preserve our 
heritage and village life." 

But when it came to the zoning ordi- 
nance — the laws intended to implement 
the goals set forth in the town plan — it 
wasn't so straightforward. It isn't easy to 
look at a two-dimensional map and es- 
tablish numbers for density and lot size 
or building height and have that translate 
into a picture of how the town will look 
and feel if everything is built according to 
those guidelines. 

"You go to any town in Vermont and 
read the zoning ordinance and tell me 
how that town is going to look in the fu¬ 
turę/' Orton says. "There's no way any- 
body can tell." 

In the early 1970s, a developer appeared 
with a proposal no one in Weston had an- 
ticipated: a wildlife theme park with 
African animals, near the top of a moun- 
tain north of town. 

"A lot of people said, 'This isn't what 
we want,' but there was nothing in the 
zoning ordinance to keep it from hap¬ 
pening," Orton notes. 

Eventually, after lengthy Act 250 
hearings and legał wrangling, the plan 
was scrapped. 

As the years passed, Orton noticed that 
the way growth occurred was often very 
different than anticipated. That was true 
in many Vermont towns, especially dur- 
ing the real estate boom of the 1980s. 

During those years Orton morę than 
doubled the size of the family business 
and brought the storę from a business 
employing 25 to one employing 575. He 
also contributed generously to local 
causes and madę provisions to encourage 
his storę managers and employees to do 
the same. He became a major supporter 
of the Vermont Land Trust. 

When he started looking for a philan- 
thropic activity of his own to enhance the 
futurę of the State whose essence had 
helped to forge his fortunę, Orton's 
thoughts returned repeatedly to the prob- 
lems of rural town planning. 





At Copley Woodlands 

RETIREMENT NEVER LOOKED 

SO good! 


Birdseye Building Company 


Richmond, Vt. 


www.BirdseyeBuilding.com 


802.434.2112 


Copley Woodlands offers: 

• Home Ownership or Leasing options 

• Independence 

• Fine dining 

• Security 

• Service 

• Access to the Copley Health System 
continuum of care 

You deserve the best...you’ve earned it 
Cali us today...(802)253-7200 


www.copleywoodlands.com 

125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Yermont 


A part of 
Copley Health Systems 


The Vermont Pack Boat 
Light, Safe, Fast, Fun, Easy to Row 


Come Visit our N. Ferrisburgh Shop 
(802) 425-3926 • www.adirondack-guide-boat.com 
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LYMAN ORTON 



Orchestrate your 
futurę! 


Experience harmony in retirement living. 


• Cultural & Educational Opportunities 

• New Friendships 

• Time to Pursue Your Interests 

• A Gift to Your Children 

• On-Site Long Term Health Care 



Vermont's Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 


For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom apartments and cottages 
and our Life Care Contract, cali 1-802-264-5100. 

www.wakerobin.com • 200 Wake Robin Drive, Shelburne, VT 05482 Opportunity 
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^ Vermont winters 
can be really harsh. 

So, we replace dryness 
with softness... no kidding! 


At Canus, we’ve developed a complete linę of skin 
care products based on the naturally enriching 
**** properties of farmTresh goat’s milk. 

Once you lavish your skin with our soothing, nomgreasy 
moisturizing lotions or take pleasure in the rich bubhles 
of our silky body soaps, you’ll never go back to the ordinary. 

Ali our products are available either delicately scented or fragranceTree. 
Experience the Ultimate Caress for yourself — only from Canus Yennont. 


( 802 ) 496*2527 

www.canusgoatsmilk.com 


CAfiUS 


If only people had a way to visualize 
the impact of different growth scenarios, 
he thought, communities could make 
better choices about how they wanted 
to grow, and morę people could get in- 
volved. "There's no better function for 
participatory democracy than trying to 
define the futurę of your own commu¬ 
nity/' Orton says. 

The foundation had already been 
formed when its first big idea took shape. 
Orton's friend Noel Fritzinger, a retired 
executive and cofounder of the founda¬ 
tion, told him about SimCity, a three-di- 
mensional Computer simulation gamę 
he had watched his grandchildren play. 
"They build a city or a town, extend the 
sewer lines, then oops! You just went 
bankrupt 'cause you didn't charge enough 
taxes," Orton explains. It was just what 
he'd been looking for. 

The foundation set about designing 
Community Viz, a linę of 3-D simulation 
software for real towns, based on GIS 
technology. The programs have taken 
years to develop and are still evolving, 
Orton says. They're being used by 10 Ver- 
mont towns and 140 organizations and 
municipalities across the country. 

But to test the software in places 
eąuipped to use it, Orton realized he 
would have to look beyond Vermont. 
He branched out first to Colorado — 
where he owns a house and spends a 
considerable amount of time — and 
from there to other parts of rural Amer¬ 
ica. The foundation ąuickly became a 
national endeavor. 

One of the organization's most popu¬ 
lar ideas has been Community Video, a 
relatively simple way to involve com¬ 
munities in looking at who they are 
and where they're going. 

"You start with people bringing in 
old pictures and super-eight films that 
capture what the town looked like in 
the past," Orton says. "Then you get 
people talking on camera about their 
history and culture and what the town 
means to them. What are some of the 
issues of concern?" 

When the video is ready, everyone is 
invited to a world premiere. Following 
the showing, which always attracts a 
crowd, people stay to talk about their 
town and where it's going. 

"If you put a notice in the paper for a 
meeting about town planning, how many 
people would come?" Orton asks. "But 
make a video and everyone gets involved." 
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Robert Klein of East Montpelier, a 
former member of the Foundation's Ad- 
visory Board and head of the Naturę 
Conservancy in Vermont, believes that 
Orton's combination of vision and per- 
sonal grit is uniąue. 

"Lyman saw a problem — the loss of 
open space in Vermont — and he knew 
how special Vermont's landscape is — 
villages separated by open space instead 
of sprawi. So he began looking for a bet- 
ter way," Klein said. 

Noting that Orton and the Vermont 
Country Storę have contributed liter- 
ally millions of dollars to the founda- 
tion's projects, he added:"To put your 
money on the linę like that is pretty 
unusual." 

The foundation is run by Bill 
Shouldice, the former Vermont secre- 
tary of commerce and community de- 
velopment. Orton is chairman of the 
board. Shouldice says Orton's passion 
for helping rural America shape its futurę 
and preserve its heritage madę it easy for 
him to leave the public sector. "The 
backing and commitment he brought to 
the table was something I had never en- 
countered before," Shouldice says. "I 
think Lyman Orton has raised the bar on 
what individuals can and should be 
doing once they've been successful in 
the business sector." 


Susan Keese lives in Newfane. Kevin 
Bubriski lives in Shaftsbury. 

Resources 

For information about the Orton 
Family Foundation and its efforts to 
help smali towns and cities, go to the 
Web site www.orton.org or contact the 
foundation at (802) 773-6336 or (970) 
879-2126. 

The Vermont Country Storę sells an 
amazing variety of items, from wooden 
Tinker Toys to low-fat cheddar, hand- 
cranked pencil sharpeners, cotton 
sleepshirts and its own fudge. 

The original storę on Route 100 in 
Weston is open from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday. The Rock- 
ingham storę and its Sale Barn are on 
Route 103 from Exit 6 of Interstate 91 
in the town of Rockingham; storę open 
daily, sale barn open daily from May 
1-Decemher 31, reduced hours January 
1-April 30. For information cali (802) 
362-8460 or go to the Web site 
www.vermontcountrystore.com. 




copeland 


Quadrant Bedroom in solid Mapie with Metal or Walnut accents. 

natural hardwood furniture from vermont 

Our complete linę of contemporary and transitional hardwood furniture, available in first 
guality & factory seconds. Plus a carefully edited collection of upholstery, rugs & lighting. 


DESIGN KIT HO MES 

Time and weather perfected 
chalets, cottages and log homes 
produced exclusively by 
Northern Design 
& Building Associates. 

New England Colonials & 
Custom Designed Homes. 

From lakeside to mountaintop, 
we utilize the latest in log 
and panelized building 
systems technology. 

Our qualified Staff is ready to 
assist you through the planning 
and building process. 


free consultation! 

ORTHERN 


DESIGN & BUILDING ASSOCIATES, LTD. 

P.O. Box 47 • Dept VT-01 
Hudson Falls, NY 12839 


800-576-0557 • www.northerndesign.com 


64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont 
802.222.5300 Monday-Friday 10am-6pm 
Saturday 9am-5pm 


136 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
207.865.0201 Daily: 10am-6pm 
Fri. 10am-8pm 

copelandfurniture.com 
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A Film Lovers’ 
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I 


Theater 


By Ann Marie Giroux 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


I magine, if you will, the city of Mont- 
pelier as a golden crown — it is the 
Capital of Vermont, after all. The 
crown is studded with the jewels that 
make the city sparkle. Among them are 
natural places, architectural beauties 
and businesses that give Montpelier its 
multifaceted appeal. On one side of the 
crown, encircled by purple and gold 
lights, there's a jewel with a sign that 
reads Lovely and Amazing or, perhaps, 
Life Is Beautiful. 


The sign beckons people from their 
homes onto snowy or mud-consumed 
roads, in foul weather and fair, often in 
darkness. Like moths to the light, they 
arrive and rub elbows with friends and 
strangers in a smali room filled with 
rows of seats, the air replete with the 
aroma of wet wool and popcorn. They 
gather to experience something larger 
than themselves. Larger because it's a 
picture projected on a silver screen. 
Larger because it's a story that may take 


place beyond their world, in a different 
culture, spoken in Danish or French or 
Punjabi. Larger because the experience 
will stay with them long after they leave. 

This gem in Montpelier's crown is 
the Savoy Theater, central Vermont's 
one-screen wonder, independently 
owned and operated by Rick Winston 
and Andrea Serota. The theater, now 
in its 22nd year, is devoted mostly to 
non-mainstream films — foreign, off- 
beat, challenging or controversial. 



NrttlT.ll 

lo«d 

Bullet 


The Savoy Theater lights Montpelier's Maitt Street with cinema from around the world. Top, owners Andrea Serota and Rick Winsto 
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It's the films, of course, titles like Sid- 
dhartha and The Fast Runner, that give 
this theater its cachet. Yet, like a good 
mewie, the Savoy is the sum of all its 
parts. To duplicate the Savoy experi- 
ence, a prospective owner would have to 
return to childhood and, as soon as he 
could hołd a conversation, begin talking 
movies with his dad. Then revisit the 
1970s and see reels of foreign film. Then 
he would have to turn this passion into 
a business and take a big chance in a 
smali town ; spy the love of his life over 
a pile of celluloid; and then, with her, 
persevere through two decades, bring- 
ing independent films to a smali Ver- 
mont city and educating the theater's 
clientele in the process. 

The Savoy's history goes back even 
further though, to an early 20th century 
theater. While renovating the huilding 
before opening in 1981, Winston and his 
two business partners, brother Jon Win¬ 
ston and friend Gary Ireland, discovered 
that in the early 1900s it had been an 
"up-to-date moving picture house." 
Breaking into a wide grin, Rick says, "It 
was a great omen." This first-genera- 
tion nickelodeon, owned by the Mas- 
succo family, was named The Savoy 
Theatre in honor of the Savoie region of 
Italy, where the Massuccos' ancestors 
originated. The old name proved to be 
just the ticket for the new venture. 

The scalę of the theater is integral to 
its charm. A thin brick huilding tucked 
in among the storefronts of Main Street, 
the Savoy has just 130 seats, a 6-by-10- 
foot screen and a 10-by-10-foot projection 
booth. The lobby feels almost as narrow 
as the sticks of raspberry licorice sold at 
the concession stand, which is less than 
an arm's length from the ticket booth, 
which sits inches from the entrance. In 
D this time of big box Stores and megaplex 
theaters, the Savoy is delightfully ąuaint. 
People know your name here. Regulars 
gravitate to their favorite seats. (Many 
prefer the seat labeled "Elvis"on its pa- 
tron-sponsored brass piąte.) 

The Savoy's concession stand is 
nearly as eclectic as the theater's films. 
Besides the standard Pepsi and a box of 
Milk Duds, you can also buy locally 
baked chocolate-chip cookies and or¬ 
ganie apple-strawberry juice. The 
Savoy's popcorn, with unclarified Ver- 
mont hutter and optional brewer's nu- 
tritional yeast, is renowned. 

The proof of how highly locals value 
the Savoy is in its healthy membership 
and community support. "Try finding 


another city the size of Montpelier 
[8,000] that supports a theater like ours," 
says Winston. Serota continues, "By all 
standards and predictions, the Savoy 
should not be here today.... Not only 
are we still here, we are thriving; we are 
healthier than we've ever been. We have 
the support, the real support, of a very 
substantial part of the community." 

If there ever was doubt of the Savoy's 
importance to the community, it evap- 
orated after the March 1992 flood when 
an ice jam on the Winooski River flooded 
downtown businesses, including the 
Savoy's video storę. Downstairs Video 
(the creation of one-time partner Rhonda 
Beardsworth) was destroyed. The out- 
pouring of response told Winston and 
Serota that the Savoy is one of the places 
people identify with when they think of 
Montpelier as a wonderful place to 
live. The videotapes were saved, but 
the waters saturated the display boxes. 
People lugged home garbage bags fuli of 
soggy cardboard video boxes and spread 
them to dry next to their woodstoves. 
Additional volunteers donated their 
time and carpentry skills to rebuild. 

The Savoy is so interwoven into Win¬ 
ston and Serota's lives that it's impossi- 
ble to untwine them. Their personal 
philosophy colors every aspect of the 
theater from film to food. The bottom 
linę, while important, is clearly not the 
reason for the Savoy's existence. Ac- 
cording to Winston, foreign and Ameri¬ 
can independent films account for only 
four percent of the annual gross of all 
movies shown in this country. "No one 
goes into this business — showing non- 
mainstream movies — to get rich," he 
says. Rather, Winston and Serota's al- 
truistic goal is to educate the community 
by exposing people to films they might 
otherwise never see. "If we've had an in¬ 
fluence, it's been as a standard. Thought 
goes into what we show." 

When Winston talks movies, his large 
smile lights up his face like the bulbs on 
the marąuee. Otherwise, he's a soft-spo- 
ken man clad in a dark sweatshirt and 
jeans. A native New Yorker, Winston 
came to Vermont in 1970 with the 
prospect of an assistanfis job in the film 
department at Goddard College. The job 
never surfaced, but he decided to stay. 
Vermont was good for Winston, with 
one exception: There was nowhere to 
satisfy his cravings for classic films like 
Citizen Kane or The Maltese Falcon. 
His parents loved film, and he caught 
the fever young, from such elassies as 


The Green Mountain 
Film Festival 


One of the cinematic experiences 
the Savoy brings to central Vermont 
is the Green Mountain Film Festival, 
an annual mud-season dose of films 
from far and near. 

This year's festival (March 21-30) 
will feature several films from around 
the world, including: 

• The premiere of Vermont film- 
maker John 0'Brien's Nosey 
Parker (the third film in his 
Tunbridge TrilogyT 

• A rare screen i ng of the 1925 
Harold Lloyd silent classic Safety 
Last, with live accompaniment by 
Putney musieian Peter Tavalin. 

• Judith Helfand's documentary 
Blue Vinyl, an often humorous 
expose of the polyvinyl chloride 
industry. The filmmaker will be 
present for some showings. 

• A discussion with The Nation film 
critic Stuart KI awans. 

Screenings at two locations: 

The Savoy Theater (26 Main Street) 
and City Hall Arts Center (39 Main 
Street). Ad u Its, $7; over 60, under 12 
and students, $5.50; 
discount passes 
available. For the 
complete Sched¬ 
ule , show times, 
and morę Informa¬ 
tion, cali (802) 

229-0598; 24-hour 
recorded message: 

(802) 229-0509, 
toll-free, 1-888- 
676-0509; 
www.savoythe 
ater.com/gmff/. 



The Bicycle Thief (Italian, 1948), which 
he saw repeatedly on television's Mil- 
lion Dollar Movie series. While attend- 
ing Columbia University and the 
University of California at Berkeley, he 
saw reels and reels of films. 

But interesting cinema was hard to 
find in central Vermont in the 1970s, 
so Winston started his own film series. 
It took two years, hut by 1972 he was 
running the projector for the Lightning 
Ridge Film Society. He rented the Pavil- 
ion auditorium on State Street, sold tick- 
ets and packed the house, showing films 
like Bcrgman's The Seventh Seal. 

Lightning Ridge, named after the 
Calais road where Winston and Serota 
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COMMUNITY 



FOUR 

COLUMNS 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Vermont. ” 

COUNTRY HOME, 1999 u 


NEWFANE, VEFEMONT 

(800) 787-6633 


Dinę at our AM Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Limiriate in one of our uniąue suites. Nike, 
bike, fish , golf shop for antiąues and Yermont 
specialty products - or jnst relax. 


Visit www. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 



Bennington's Premier Senior Living Community 



Independent Living Assisted Living 

Gorgeous views Thoughtful care 
Fabulous food Transportation 
Social events 24-hour staffing 

300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 

Wi 


802-447-7000 Cali for a brochure 


live, continued for eight years until the 
Savoy opened with the great Hollywood 
classic Casablanca, which has become 
the theater's signature film. Winston's 
original partners had left the business by 
1999, and Serota became a partner after 
working as co-manager. 

Naturally, film brought the couple to- 
gether. Serota is one of those friendly, "I 
feel like we've already met" people. She 
grew up in Philadelphia and went to col¬ 
lege during the age of college film soci- 
eties. "I saw old and new European films 
several times a week. I was a real film 
lover.... When I moved here in '76 and 
there was Lightning Ridge, I thought I 
was in heaven. I didn't even read what 
movies were showing. I just came." 

She first saw Winston when the Light¬ 
ning Ridge film he was showing broke 
toward the end of a show. "When I got 
up to leave," she says, "there was this 
very sweet looking man with hundreds 
of feet of celluloid just falling around 
him, with a look on his face I really can't 
describe, and I think I began to fali in 
love with him right then." 

In Winston and Serota's ąuest to edu- 
cate, do they show films or movies ? Win¬ 
ston makes this distinction: A movie is 
something not to be dissected but ap- 
preciated in the moment for entertain- 
ment. Film is thought-provoking ; it stays 
with you and lends itself to being taken 
apart and put back together again. The 
Savoy shows both films and movies, and 
the lines often biur. "Part of what we do 
here is to not pigeonhole," says Win¬ 
ston. At the Savoy, you may see My Big 
Bat Greek Wedding on the same playbill 
as The Trials of Henry Kissinger. 

Customers continue their education 
by descending the stairs and talking shop 
in the video storę that carries several of 
Winston and Serota's favorite films, 
whether they rent well or not. The 
Savoy's knowledgeable Staff, including 
long-time employee and co-manager 
Peter Kadlec, enjoy making recommen- 
dations from the eclectic collection. 

After 22 years, Winston and Serota 
and their philosophy remain solid. Their 
constant goal is to encourage people to 
be morę adventurous about what they 
see. Documentaries and movies with a 
political bent are audience favorites. 
Winston and Serota listen to distributors 
and friends, read reviews and then they 
choose the films. "It's humbling how 
often we're wrong," admits Serota. 
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As with many of the decisions con- 
cerning the Savoy, the gauge is what 
Serota and Winston feel comfortable 
with. "We thinlc about what we would 
like this to be if we were visiting rather 
than running the show," says Serota. 
"We want people to feel welcome here." 

In that vein, Serota and Winston in- 
stituted Baby-Friendly Matinees last No- 
vember so that new parents, including 
several staffers, with "babes in arms" 
could see the current films. 

"We'd also like to get younger people 
in here," says Winston. "I had a father 
tell me when he brought his daughter to 
see Life Is Beautiful, it was the first sub- 
titled movie she'd seen. I guess it's a 
long-term thing, a seed you plant." 

The two still have plans for the Savoy. 
They've removed seats to improve sight 
lines and will raise the screen. "I cringe 
when I see people trying to scrunch 
around someone's head in front of them 
to read the subtitles," says Winston. 

They are also nurturing the theater's 
nonprofit arm. Focus on Film was cre- 
ated in 1987 to show a wider variety of 
nonmainstream movies, often with a 
shared theme or common culture. In 
part, it sponsors the Green Mountain 
Film Festival each March (see page 57) 
along with series devoted to foreign film 
and children's films. 

Neither Serota nor Winston, both 55, 
are ready to retire. "The morę I find out 
about the movie business," says Win¬ 
ston, "I realize exhibition is the best 
part. This is where people enjoy the film 
and thank you for the chance to see it." 

Winston pulls out the Frommer’s 
Guide to Northern New England. He's 
pleased that the Savoy is billed as "one 
of the best art movie houses in northern 
New England," but he notes that the 
writers say morę about the popcorn than 
they do about the films. He shakes his 
head in dismay, but he's smiling. 

Clearly, for Serota and Winston, there's 
morę film educating to he done. 

• 

Cali (802) 229-0509 or visit 

www.savoytheater.com for show times 
and special events. Admission: adults, 
$7; members, $5.50; under 12 or over 
60, $5. Monday nights, $1 off. 


Writer Ann Marie Giroux of East Montpe- 
lier has a favorite seat at the Savoy. Pho- 
tographer Jeb Wallace-Brodeur lives in 
Montpelier, home of the Savoy. 




1 66 SOUTH MAIN, STOWE 

802 253-5251 

HISTORIO MAIN STREET 
MANCHESTER 

802 362-0299 


call for our catalog: 802 748-4448 www.deerfieldvillagefurniture.eom 


wise 


We know just the place. 

Need morę time with your family? Remembering that 
old sled of yours? Imagining the wind as you scream 
down a hill? Wise Vacations in Killington can help you 
find the right lodging, the perfect sled run and the 
best prices to help bring your vacation together. 
Call us at 1-800-642-1147 or visit www.wisevacations.com. 


World-Class 
Furniture Handcrafted 
in Northern Vermont 


Visit our two 
Yermont showrooms 
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SHIFT YOUR CAR FINANCING TO A 

NAME YOU TRUST 

For your next auto loan, tum to the name that’s always been there for you. 
Ask your State Farm agent about a loan from State Farm Bank ® 
Just give one of us a cali today. And we’ll get the wheels turning for you. 

WE LIYE WHERE YOU LIVE. 


Mikę Estrada 

97 S Main Street 
West Lebanon, NH 
603-298-7834 




Cali the State Farm agent near you: 


Jim Nassar 

25 Bishop Rd Suitę 4 
Williston, VT 
802-879-7620 
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Rich Hoppe 

972 Putney Road 
Brattleboro, VT 
802-254-2660 


Tom Smith 

27 Fisher Pond Rd, Ste 6 
St Albans, VT 
802-524-2500 


Ken DeCandio 

56 Allen Street 
Rutland, VT 
802-747-7975 


Pat Spielman-Morris 

29 Upper Main Street 
Essex Junction, VT 
802-872-8300 






Karen Blosser, 
CLU LUTCF 

33 Northfield Street 
Rt 12 South 
Montpelier, VT 
802-229-5757 


John McDonald 

19 Merchants Row 
Randolph, VT 
802-728-6600 


Sudha Parikh 

Center 16 

48 Rathe Road Ste 2 
Colchester, VT 
802-654-7161 


Ernest C Soto, LUTCF 

82 Woodstock Avenue 
Rutland, VT 
802-747-7283 







Kent Booraem, LUTCF 

85 Prim Road 
Suitę 201 
Colchester, VT 
802-862-5880 


Jack Lindley III 

444 S Union Street 
Burlington, VT 
802-658-2034 


Julie Collins 

27 Fisher Pond Rd Ste 9 
St. Albans, VT 
802-524-0200 


Dave Eaton, CLU 

132 Vermont Route 15 
Jericho, VT 
802-899-2526 


Joe Collins 

200 South Main Street 
Barre, VT 
802-479-3353 
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ST AT t FARM 


INSURANCI 


Bank. 


Joan Collins 

150 Dorset Street 
South Burlington, VT 
802-657-3500 


Jim Thibodeau Mark McBride 

112 North Street 25 Kingsbury Circle 

Bennington, VT Derby, VT 

802-447-3722 802-766-5154 

Member 

FDIC 

CEJ 

P02958 STATE FARM BANK • HOME OFFICE: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS • statefann.com 9 


LIKE A GOOD NEIGHBOR, 
STATE FARM IS THEREf 


6/02 
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I N N S AND O U T I N G S 

Solitude and Great Fishing 
At Seyon Ranch State Park 



Anglers delve into Seyon Pond's legendary stipplij ofbrook tront. 


By Leighton Wass 


T ucked away among the moun- 
tains of Caledonia County is an 
unusual recreational area that is 
the only one of its kind in Vermont, and 
possibly all of New England. 

Seyon Ranch State Park is a remote 
forested tract with a smali lodge operated 
by the Department of Forests, Parlcs and 
Recreation. The park offers scenie 
beauty, solitude, wildlife and Seyon 
Pond, a tea-colored 38-acre body of water 
that may have the finest brook-trout fly 
fishing in the State. 

Seyon Pond (Noyes Pond on most 
maps) is nestled just to the east of 3,037- 
foot Spruce Mountain. It's framed by 
mountains on three sides and has the dis- 
tinction of being Vermont's sole public 
fly-fishing-only water. 

In addition to being a prime fly-fishing 
area, Seyon Ranch is the State Parks De¬ 
partment^ only venture into innkeeping. 
The lodge, open to the public for lodging 
and fly fishing sińce 1967, had a major 
renovation in 2001 that allowed it to 
begin offering meals. It's an attractive 
and rustic shingled building with a large 
sun porch. With eight guest rooms and 
three shared baths, it sleeps 16 people 
comfortably. For day use, it can accom- 
modate up to 48 people for meetings 
and smali conferences and considerably 
morę during the summer for weddings, 


family reunions and the like. Overnight 
rates are $30 per person; meals (provided 
by a resident chef) rangę from $5 to $7 
per person for breakfast and from $15 to 
$20 per person for dinner. 

The lodge now operates year-round, 
and plans are to have snowshoes and 
cross-country ski trails available for 
winter guests who wish to explore the 
surrounding forests and mountains. 
Susan Bulmer, parks regional manager 
for northeastern Vermont, said that the 
Parks Department also plans to have a 
snowshoe instruction day, a course in 
fly fishing, and other special events as 


the program at Seyon Ranch develops. 

"We want to showcase Vermont prod- 
ucts here," she said. "Now that we have 
better facilities we hope this will be- 
come a showplace for Vermont." 

As a result of the refurbished lodge 
operation, revenues from Seyon Ranch 
State Park have increased sharply. The 
park generated $33,000 last year, a sig- 
nificant increase over all previous years. 
Fishing fees make up about a third of 
that amount, Bulmer said. 

Seyon Pond's principal attractions — 
exceptional fly fishing and a pristine 
environment at 1,781 feet in elevation — 
draw anglers from all over New England. 
There is a real possibility of landing na- 
tive brook trout in the 12-to-14-inch 
rangę and, on occasion, an inch or two 
longer, although trout from 8 to 11 
inches are morę typical. In recent years, 
the ąuantity of trout rather than their 
size has been morę representative of 
Seyon fishing. It hasn't been unusual 
(Continued on page 65) 



The most common sounds are the swishing of 
fly lines, the hooting of barred owls , the haunting 
wail of loons and the splashes of fish feeding in 
the evening. The isolation and wildness of Seyon 
are truły impressive. 
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Soithern Yermont: 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cableTY, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, and 
spas. Located below the museum and historie old 
Bennington. Family owned and operated for over 
30 years. 141 W. Main St., 

Bennington, VT 03201, (802) 442-8331, 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 


JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. This 1790 s gracious inn 
offers authentic Southern Vermont: natural beau- 
ty, mountain views, outdoor fun, great shopping 
and AAA Four Diamond dining. 4 hours from 
NYC, 3 from Boston. 7. .pure comfort”\n 15 
beautifully appointed guest chambers, ten with 
fireplace. Stratton Mountain, Jamaica State Park 
and designer outlets minutes away. Ski & getaway 
packages. Jamaica, VT 05343, 800-532-9399, 

www.threemountaininn.com. 

(See our ad onpage 71.) 


MANCHESTER 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant in the 

heart of Historie Manchester Yilłage. Exquisitely 
decorated suites with Jacuzzi forTwo, fireplace in 
the bathroom, a second fireplace in the bedroom. 
Romantic restaurant, specializing in European and 
modern American cuisine. Reservation linę: 800- 
822-2331, e-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. 
Check availability & book online: 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 


NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Ver- 
mont to “...a magical handful ofbuildings on 
the Green of a fairytale village.” Easily accessible 
from NYC (4 hours), Boston (2.5 hours), and 
Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard, award-win- 
ning chef; luxurious suites. Ski, fish, swim, hike, 
bike or shop for antiques. Recently featured in 
Country Home , Travel Holiday , and Country Inns 
Magazine. Seasonal packages. On the Green, 
Newfane, VT 05345, 

(800) 787-6633 or (802) 365-7713. 

www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 58.) 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. Enjoy peacefiil serenity in 
one of 21 rooms, many of which include fire- 
places, jacuzzi tubs and spectacular views over 
perennial gardens and our 160 acres ofVermont 
beauty. Fine dining and an award-winning winę 
list in a romantic, English country house setting. 
Reservations suggested. 311 Lawrence Drive, 
West Townshend, VT 05359, (800) 944-4080, 
(802) 874-4080, Joe and Marina Coneeny, 
Innkeepers/Owners. Visit our acclaimed 
website at www.windhamhill.com. 


Visit us at 
VTLIFE.COM 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com 



The EMiddlebury ‘Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800 - 842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 



Intimate. Couples only. The charming Vermont village of Manchester at your doorstep. 

Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second fireplace in the bedroom. 
Vermont’s smallest bar. Cali 800-822-2331 or go to our Web site to take a tour of the inn. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 

Country hospitoliły for the sophisticated trareler. 

39 West Road. Manchester Villaf>e, VT • Maye & Robert Bachofen, Innkeepen^^^^ 

www.reluctantpanther.coin 



Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on 
a secluded cove on beauciful Lakę Champlain. 
77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great childrens program. Open 
May through October. Basin Harbor Club, 
4800 Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 
05491, (800) 622-4000, 


www.basinharbor.com. 

(See our ad on page 18.) 


BRISTOL 

The lun at Baldwin Creek. Cozy lodging in 
restored 1797 Vermont farmhouse on twenty- 
five acres nestled at the base of the Green 
Mountains. Private baths. Enjoy afrernoon tea 
by the fireplace. Fuli gourmet breakfasts. Mary s 
Restaurant is “one of the most inspired dining 
experiences in the State” - Fodors New England 
Travel Dinner Wednesday-Sunday, highlights 
local Vermont foods. Chef owned. PO. Box 
312, 1868 North Route 116, Bristol, VT, 

(802) 453-2432, (888) 424-2432, 

www.innatbaldwincreek.com. 


KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Sur- 
rounded by high-peaked mountains and a pris- 
tine recreational lakę, just 11 miles from 
Killington, this four-season resort offers 
“breathtaking views,” unparalleled dining, and 
endless outdoor activities for families and cou¬ 
ples, including a world-class equestrian and 
cross-country ski center & school with 85 km 
of trails. 41 rustically elegant guest rooms, lux- 
ury suites and conages. Seasonal packages. 
800-445-2100, www.mountaintopinn.com. 
(See our ad on page 17.) 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate 
cabins, condominiums to townhouses. Take the 
worry out of getting the right Killington vaca- 
don rental. Amenities could include trailside lo- 
cation, fireplace, hot tub, Whirlpool, sauna, 
pool, gamę table, and morę. Log on to 
www.wisevacadons.com to check availabilitv, 
book your vacation, and find information on 
special package offers. Killington Road, Killing¬ 
ton, VT 05751, 802-773-4202 or 800-642- 
1147, e-mail: info@wisevacations.com, 
www.wisevacations.com. 

(See our ad on page 59.) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the invit- 
ing Middlebury Green, now an elegantly com- 
fortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, and 
every other modern amenity presented in the 
charm of the early nineteenth century. Delicious 
Continental breakfast served to guest rooms. 
Outstanding, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753, (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, fax 
(802) 388-4075, e-mail: innkeeper@Innonthe- 
Green.com, www.InnontheGreen.com. 
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Bining & Łodging 


The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 175 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walking 
distance to museums and fine shops and close 
to Middlebury Golf Course. Member of 
Historie Hotels of America, ★★★. On The 
Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753, 

(800) 842-4666, (802) 388-4961, 
www.middleburyinn.com. 

Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 185, includes fuli 
breakfast. Built 1810 and on the National Reg¬ 
ister of Historie Places. Comfortable country 
hospitality with unpretentious fine dining and 
casual pub farę. Minutes to a national forest 
with many outdoor opportunities. Historie 
Middlebury offers quaint village shops and 
antique Stores. Centrally located to explore 
Vermont. Waybury Inn, Route 125, 

East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810, 
(802) 388-4015. www.wayburyinn.com. 
MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża HoteL Central Vermonts pre¬ 
mier hotel & conference center. Featuring im- 
maculate accommodations with a high standard 
of hospitality and comfort. Our J. Morgans 
Steakhouse is a “must stop” for fresh steaks, 
seafood and Sunday brunch. 100 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602, 802-223-5252 or 
800-274-5252, www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan s Steakhouse at the Plaża. 

A little of everything and a whole lot of beef. 
Fabulous American food and outrageous steaks! 
Aged-in-house beef, prime rib roasted nighdy, 
seafood, specialty pastas and salads. Casual, 
comfortable settingwith running model trains. 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. 

“A must stop on our trips throughMontpelier." 
— Boston, MA. Phone: 802-223-5222, 
fax: 802-229-5427, 100 State Street, 

Montpelier, VT 05602. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains, right in 
the heart of ski country. Guest lodging in the 
1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals, 
served family style. Visit the cows, cross coun¬ 
try ski and snowshoe from the front door. Ex- 
perience mapie sugaring. Children are always 
welcome! Visit the farm! Bob, Beth, Tom, Jen 
and Dave Kennett, Rochester, VT 05767. 

(802) 767-3926. www.libertyhillfarm.com. 
VERGENNES 

Christophe’s on the Green: Smali upscale 
chef-owned French restaurant located in the 
historie Stevens House, Vergennes, where 
“Local ingredients are used in absolutely exqui- 
site ways.” — Fodors 2001. Open for dinner 
only, Tuesday-Saturday, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed 
November and January. Open Thursday-Satur- 
day only, December and February-April. 
Reservations recommended. 802-877-3413. 
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• A landmark 
building on the 
National Register yjHP 
Places. ” 

71 So. Pleasant St.» Middlebury, 


Middlebury’s 

1803 

Landmark 


* Tt&r 

i - • Complimentary 
Mt Continental 
breakfast and 
. ^ ■ afternoon 

snacks 

I IM-' * p loseto 

MUgrestaurants 
Hf* and 

I [f Middlebury . 
^m^j^C ollege 

VT • (888)244-7512 





Kichy Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Countiy cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 




LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



Reumng Country Emńronment • Coz)> Guest Rooms * Unpretentious Fine Dining • An Intimate Pub 

WAYBURY INN 


www.wayburyinn.com • Route 125, East Middlebury, Yermont 05740 • 800-348-1810 




A Grand Hotel. A Legendary Inn. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


Yermont 


A harvest from our sugarhouse. 

J0 )HERE ELSE CAN 
YOU TAKE HOME 
A FREE SAMPLE OF 
THE LIQUID ASSETS? 

2- 'yCtcj/ii JKap[e 
Suyariny J ac/>ac/e 

Mid-March to Mid-April 

800.826.7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


CIclójLc Elecjance in the 
Heart of Storn Villacje 

100 unique rooms and luxury 
suites, famous Whip Bar & 
Grill, sumptuous country 
breakfasts, health club 
(with trmssage. Jacuzzi, 
steam roorn and sauna), and 
year-round heated outdoor pool. 

800 - 253-7302 

www.GreenMountainlnn.com/VL 


TrappTaitiihj lidije 

A Mountain Resort 

IN THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 


Green „ mou n ta i n 

Since 1855 ijNN 
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Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


T HE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Stowe's Intimate 4-Diamond Resort 

1-800-367-6873 
www.stowevtusa.com 
ć. ™ Stowe, Vermont 05672 





yeoloe 
EncLanr) Inne 


Modern English 


Stowe, Vermont 

• luxury accommodations • baute cuisine • tea 
• outdoor dining • majestic mountain uistas • english garden 
• award-winning bar and winę cellar • casual elegance 

1 -800-477-3771 www.englandinn.com 



Northern Yermont: 


JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in 
a hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled with 
European and American antiques, is surrounded 
by perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of trails 
and there are friendly house and barn animals. 
Rates are $65-$75 single, $75-$85 double. 

Fuli breakfast. RO. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465, 
802-899-4694, Mariot Huessy. 


STOWE/WATERBLJRY 

1066 Ye Olde England Inne. A luxurious and 
romantic fuli service country inn providing beau- 
tiful accommodations, fine dining, caringyet 
unobtrusive service and attractive packages for 
adventure and romance all year round. Four 
poster beds, crackling fireplaces, bubbling Jacuzzis 
plus an authentic English country pub, the 
favourite haunt of international travelers. 
1-800-477-3771, www.englandinn.com. 

Black Locust Inn - Stowe/Waterbury, Vermont. 
Charm, comfort and personal attention. Featured 
on DiscoveryTV: “Best Places to Kiss.” Elegantly 
restored 1832 farmhouse. Enjoy our 3 course 
scrumptious breakfast, afternoon appetizers 
w/complimentary wines & champagne. We have 
meticulously created many amenities to make you 
feel right at home. In the heart of all-year-round 
activities. Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★ ★ ★. 
800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com. 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse features: antiques, sten- 
ciling, fireplaces, whirlpools, planked floors and 
beams, quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Also a very special mountain cottage. Featured in: 
Fodofs and Disceming Trawler. Vermont 
B&B Innkeeper of the Year 2001. An intimate 
inn in the heart of Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦. non-smok- 
ing. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672, 

(800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229, 

www.brasslanternirm.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospi¬ 
tality at a beautifully restored 1833 resort in the 
heart of Stowe Village. 100 antique-furnished 
rooms and luxurious suites— romantic canopy 
beds, fireside Jacuzzis, exquisite added amenities. 
Country breakfasts, famous Whip Bar & Grill, 
afternoon tea, year-round outdoor pool, health 
club with Jacuzzi, steam, sauna and massage, and 
unique shops. P.O. Box 60, Main Street, Stowe, 
VT 05672,802-253-7301,800-253-7302, 
e-mail: info@gminn.com, 
web: www.GreenMountainInn.com/VL. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to 
seven acres of landscaped grounds, creating the 
perfect environment for relaxation. Excellence in 
service, hospitality and accommodations. Design- 
er-decorated rooms are stylish with special touch- 
es and condo-suites have fireplaces and two-per- 
son Jacuzzis. Award-winning “AquaCentre” with 
indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym 
and outdoor pool and MoonSpa. Tennis and 
French petanque, too. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VI. 
(800) 367-6873. www.stowevtusa.com. 
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Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Unique hill- 
side resort overlooking picturesque Stowe village. 
Year-round accommodations for families or smali 
groups in completely furnished condos. Fire- 
places, cableTV, indoor pool, hot tub, sauna & 
laundry. Basketball and tennis courts. Minutes to 
skiing, dining, shopping, golfing and fishing. 171 
Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 05672, 800-458- 
4893, e-mail: info@mountainsideresort.com, 
www.mountainsideresort.com. 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi and 
king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting offering 
privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot tub under 
the stars. Pond and walking trails. Fuli breakfast 
and evening hors d’oeuvres. Outdoor activities 
abound nearby. Non-smoking. 89 Houston 
Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 05672, 802-253-6282, 
www.stonehillinn.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound oj Musie. 116 luxurious rooms with 
magnificent mountain views. Gracious dining in 
three restaurants. 2,800 pristine acres with trails 
for cross-country skiing, snowshoeing, sleighrides 
and hi king. Traditional mapie sugaring in our 
own sugarhouse. Tap at Trapps, Spring Garden- 
ers and Tulip Fest Packages. 800-826-7000, 
www.trappfamily.com/vl. 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming Victo- 
rian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, en- 
chanting all who entered with Fabulous Views, 
Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast 
and a Royal Tea. Memories of this fairytale en- 
counter will never escape you. 77 Mapie Lane, 
West Glover, VT, 802-525-9591, 

www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. 
Experience casual lodging and seasonal dining in 
the heart of Vermonts Northeast Kingdom. Of¬ 
fering unique Inn rooms — including luxury 
rooms with king beds, fireside Jacuzzis and pri- 
vate porches, and fully-equipped lakefront cot- 
tages with fireplaces. A year-round paradise for 
hiking, biking, fishing, swimming, boating, ski¬ 
ing, snowshoeing and snowmobiling. 802-525- 
4123, 800-594-9102, www.willoughvale.com. 


Elsewhere: 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at 
the junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Old-fashioned 
New England hospitality at a college town inn 
featuring 100 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, 
Whirlpool. Restaurant, Tavern with entertain- 
ment weekends. Sunday Brunch. Special stay 
plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
overnight or longer. Reservations: 
800-828-0133, local: 413-458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 



MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountainsideresort.com 


800-458-4893 



77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GL0VER, VERM0NT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



1.800.828.0133 


Welcoming travelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe ę Williams °Inn 

On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fas: 413-458-2767 < 


SEYON RANCH 

(Continued from page 61) 

for some fly anglers to net and release 40 
trout in an afternoon. 

A primary reason for the topnotch 
trout fishing is the diversity and fertility 
of aąuatic insect life. Mayfly and cad- 
disfly hatches (magnets for fly casters 
everywhere) are renowned at Seyon, and 
fly fishers think nothing of traveling 
several hours to reach the pond when a 
hatch is on. 

This blue ribbon trout fishery is a 
function of the habitat the pond pro- 
vides. Its main tributary and some ar- 
eas of its shoreline have a gravel 
substratum that provides ideał spawn- 
ing for trout. Springs in the shallow 
water (maximum depth 15 feet) supply 
needed oxygen during the hot months 
of July and August, and because of the 
pond's origin (a broolc that was 
dammed in the 1890s) there are many 
remains of submerged trees and 
stumps as well as large rocks. (Seyon 
regulars can vouch for this, and they 
have diminished fly inventories to 
prove it!) This bottom structure pro- 
vides good attachment for many inver- 
tebrate foods and offers refuge for the 
northern red-bellied dace, the only 
other fish known to inhabit the pond 
and also a food source for the trout. 

Vermont's Department of Fish and 
Wildlife has managed the pond's abun- 
dant trout population sińce the State 
purchased the pond and surrounding 
land in 1967. During that time, brook 
trout were stocked annually to aug- 
ment the wild trout population. Re- 
cent studies, though, have shown that 
natural reproduction of wild trout in 
Seyon is morę than sufficient to main- 
tain a viable fishery, and no trout have 
been stocked there sińce 1998. An 
evaluation of that decision will be 
madę in the coming years, but so far 
the wild trout are doing just fine. State 
fishery biologists consider Seyon Pond 
special because of its self-sustaining 
trout population, probably the only 
such pond in the State. 

Seyon Pond trout are known for their 
beautiful coloration and for being fat and 
feisty. They can be caught throughout the 
season although most anglers are partial 
to the prime months of May, June, Sep- 
tember and October. The span from late 
September through mid-October is a very 
special time for fly fishing at Seyon. Not 
only is the fishing first-rate hut the flam¬ 
ing fali foliage of the surrounding hard- 
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Raise 

Alpacas 

on your land! 



Vermont Alpaca 
Company 


South Stratford, Vermont 
( 802 ) 765-9639 

www.vermontalpacaco.com 


ENJOY 

The Four Seasons 



SUBSCR1BE TODAY! 

One year, four issues $15.95 

Cali łoił free: 

1-800-284-3243, ext. 0246 

Order Online: 
www.vtlife.com. 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


wood forest is a stunning backdrop to 
the landing of brightly hued trout, dressed 
in their own fali spawning colors. 

The superb trout fishery is only a frac- 
tion of the Seyon experience, however. 
Visitors can also see and enjoy a variety of 
wildlife including moose, bear, beavers, 
ducks, loons, snowshoe hares and wild 
turkeys. The mountains and the calming 
sunsets that end an angler's day magnify 
the raw beauty of this secluded pond and 
its environs. The most common sounds 
are the swishing of fly lines, the hooting 
of barred owls, the haunting wail of loons 
and the splashes of fish feeding in the 
evening. The isolation and wildness of 
Seyon are truły impressive. 

Seyon Ranch State Park has a fasci- 
nating history. In the 1890s, a sawmill, 
boarding house and dam were erected at 
the site by Jonathan Darling of Groton. 
The dammed-up body of water became 
known as Darling Pond. 

The area was subseąuently purchased 
by Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, who used it as a fishing camp 
for himself and business acąuaintances. 
During VaiPs tenure, a telephone was 
installed, one of the very first in that 
part of Vermont. 

After at least one morę exchange of 
ownership, Harry K. Noyes, a distributor 
of Buick automobiles for New England, 
bought the pond and property in 1929. He 
renamed the pond Seyon by reversing the 
letters of his last name, thus the double 
designation (Seyon Pond and Noyes Pond) 
that occurs today. Noyes had the old mili 
converted to a water wheel for generating 
electricity, and the State has sińce opened 
the smali power plant to the public. 



The property changed hands again in 
the 1950s when Mr. and Mrs. Arland 
Robitzer of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
turned it into a sporting camp, cater¬ 
ing largely to out-of-state clients. 

In 1967, the State purchased the prop¬ 
erty from the Robitzers. Every Vermont 
governor sińce then has stayed at Seyon 
Ranch at some point in his or her tenure. 
The deed stipulated that the Seyon par¬ 
cel "be protected from commercializa- 
tion or development so that it will remain 
forever wild." The State of Vermont has 
lived up to that commitment, offering 
the public an unspoiled and unmatched 
Yermont experience. 


Leighton Wass is a freelance writer and a 
retired biology teacher who lives in 
Adamant, not too far from his favorite fly 
fishing spot, Seyon Pond. 



Fly fishing at Seyon Pond is open to the public from the second Saturday in April (morę 
typically when the ice goes out around the first of May) through the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber from 6 a.m. to an hour after sunset. Anglers may fish only by casting or trolling with 
a fly rod and barbless artificial flies from nonmotorized rowboats. No morę than six trout 
(of any length) may be kept. No morę than 10 boats are allowed on the pond at a time 
and only the State rental boats can be used. Rowboat fees are $5 per hour, $15 for a half- 
day or $30 for a whole day (plus sales tax). 

The surrounding State land is available year-round for hunting, hiking, snowmobiling, snow- 
shoeing and cross-country skiing. Hikers who pay the day-use fee ($2.50 adults, $2 children, 
free under the age of three) may use the modest parking lot as a base of operations for ex- 
ploring Seyon's woods and mountains, though trails are limited. 

Seyon Pond is about three miles up Seyon Pond Road, which is off Route 302 about 
3.5 miles west of Groton. For information, cali (802) 584-3829 or go to the Web site 
www.vtstateparks.com and find Seyon in the Fast Park Finder. 
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In a D a y 

Brattleboro s Gallery Walk 


O N THE FIRST Friday of 
every month Brat¬ 
tleboro takes on the 
bohemian air of Greenwich 
Village. For a few hours, 

Gallery Walk, a rambling 
art exhibit, transforms 
downtown into a social and 
cultural event complete 
with background musie 
and hors d'oeuvres. 

The Walk provides an 
opportunity for the town's 
considerable population 
of artists to showcase its 
work to visitors and lo- 
cals alike who meander through as 
many as 30 venues during the evening. 

In addition to full-time art galleries, 
works are displayed in several Stores, 
restaurants and a bakery cafe. In A Candle 
in the Night, a carpet and furniture storę on 
Main Street, art is nestled amid the lush ori- 
ental carpets that cover every inch of wali 
and floor space. The creations of high 
school students are shown as well as those 
of such art luminaries as Wolf Kahn and 
Sabra Field, who have been known to take 
the stroił themselves. At the foot of Main 
Street the Brattleboro Museum and Arts 
Center offers exhibits both large and smali. 

It is a social affair with regulars meeting 
and talking with old friends and new- 
comers taking in the event for the first 
time. Streets thronged with people resem- 
ble holiday shopping scenes. On a balmy 
summer evening the crowds spili into the 
Street while tots snooze in their strollers. 
Attendance has been as high as 500. 

In a gallery displaying photos of India, 
sitar musie helps immerse visitors in the 
mood of the work. Celtic folk songs play 
in the background at an exhibit of Irish 


By Linda DuCharme 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 


William Hays at the Artist's Loft, his 
gallery and bed and breakfast, one 
of the stops on Brattleboro's 
successful Gallery Walk. 

landscapes. There have been bagpipes and 
even a didgeridoo. 

Some venues offer refreshments. Live 
musie is a regular feature at Vermont Ar- 
tisan Designs and at Experienced Goods. 
A piano and bass or a violin may be heard 
echoing up the Street at the corner of El¬ 
liot and Main. The sound of an accordion 
drifts from the Robert Gibson River Gar¬ 
den overlooking the Connecticut River. 

The Gallery Walk concept began in the 
early 1990s. With the State in the throes 
of an economic downturn, artist William 
Hays and Greg Worden, owner of several 
Stores and current chairman of the Brat¬ 
tleboro Board of Selectmen, proposed a 
"First Friday" happening designed to at- 
tract people downtown and featuring three 
galleries. The event limped along for about 
six months. Then Sally Fegley of Tom and 
Sally's Handmade Chocolates decided to 
use extra space at her storę to display folk 


art, and the idea got a 
much-needed boost. 

Fegley then suggested 
that people might lilce to 
go from gallery to gallery 
with a printed guide in 
hand. Working with Hays, 
she spoke with artists and 
merchants up and down 
the Street and found en- 
thusiasm. One day while 
discussing the project with 
a gallery owner in his shop, 
a customer said that 
Juneau, Alaska, held such 
an event and called it 
Gallery Walk. "That was it," said Fegley. 
The project had its new name. 

In 2001 a one-time grant from the Ver- 
mont Arts Council led to the hiring of 
Joy Wallens-Penford as coordinator. The 
event functioned as a yoluntary associa- 
tion with no board or officers and run by 
its founders. Eventually, Greg Worden pro- 
duced the flier and people from the Brat¬ 
tleboro Museum and Arts Center wrote 
the press releases. Wallens-Penford, a 
graphic designer and editor, was able to 
puli it all together and sell a restaurant 
guide to help pay for the flier. The 20 
members pay $17.50 per month; mem- 
bership is based on being a currently listed 
exhibitor. Downtown restaurant business 
perked up as the fresh-air stroił primed 
appetites for food as well as culture. 

Gallery Walk offers morę than the ex- 
pected paintings and sculpture. An occa- 
sional poetry reading draws attentive 
audiences, and Twice Upon a Time has 
been known to put on entertaining fashion 
shows using the store's yintage clothing. 

One of the morę intriguing stops on the 
walk is the Artist's Loft, an art gallery/bed 
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Camps 
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PITTSFORD, V ERMONT 


All-elective program. Brother-sister camps on 
adjacent farms. Indepedence, community, 
freedom, responsibility, and a great adventure. 
90 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 

Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Canoeing • Sailing 
Archery • Cycling • Low & High Ropes 

888 * 345*9193 

www.campsangamon.com 
www.campbetseycox.com 




YMCA Camp Abnaki 

Over 100 years of camping experiences 
for boys 

Located in the Lakę Champlain Islands 


Looking for a summer camp 
for your son? Camp Abnaki 
has provided quality 
camping experiences for 
thousands of boys. With a 
rich history, diverse 
program, and experienced 
staff, Abnaki is the place to 
be this summer! 


Online Registration 
www. campabnaki. org 


Resident camp for boys 
ages 6-16 
1, 2, 4, 6 or 8 weeks 
also 

Teen Adventure Trips & 
Counselor in Training 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St. 
Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 
Fax: 802-862-9984 




Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 


i. 


Catherine Capers 


Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 

HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 


• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey Nelson & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 


P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VJ 05775 800-453-4441 

www.campcatherinecapers.com 


NIGHT EAGLE 
WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 

Unigue Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 


Cali (802) 
773-7866 
ACA 

Accredited 

Camp 


▲ tipi living ▲ wilderness skills ▲ 
canoeing ▲ naturę crafts ▲ archery 
tracking ▲ backpacking ▲ & morę! 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


www. nighteaglewilderness. com 



and breakfast where guests can enjoy the 
works of owner William Hays. 

The Brattleboro Reformei comes out 
with its Arts and Entertainment section 
on Thursdays, and often features one or 
morę of the artists in the next day's 
Gallery Walk. Because of Gallery Walk's 
steady growth, the event now also has its 
own guide, GalleryEYE. 

Kit Barry, owner of the Iris Gallery, 
which is in The Bakery Arts Cafe, is an ad- 
vocate for downtown Brattleboro and an 
enthusiastic supporter of Gallery Walk. 
He sees the event as a potential savior for 
the downtown. A few years ago there were 
12 vacant Stores and pieces of art began 
showing up in empty storefronts. Barry 
was bothered by what he saw. "It madę the 
art look abandoned, surreal, even disre- 
spectful," he said. Gallery Walk is a fun al- 
ternative to that kind of display. 

Most of the work is for sale, though the 
majority of purchases take place in a fol- 
low-up visit rather than during the Walk. 
Prices are usually modest, although Wor- 
den said he once saw a sculptor asking 
$20,000 for a horse statuę. Vermont Arti- 
san Designs sold eight Sabra Field prints 
in one evening when the artist was on 
hand meeting the public. 

Exhibits are often coordinated with a 
performing arts event. A dramatic reading 
of the works of Helen and Scott Nearing 
at the Hooker-Dunham Theater and 
Gallery was paired with an exhibition of 
tiny black and white photos of the Near- 
ings, who helped establish the back-to- 
the-land philosophy in Winhall in 1932. 
During a women's film festival at the 
Latchis Theatre, several galleries displayed 
work with a feminist theme. 

"Some people come bacie month after 
month," said Worden. "They make it a 
party." 

The event is like Brattleboro itself, fuli 
of extraordinarily interesting people who 
find Gallery Walk an opportunity to sup- 
port local artists and have a good time in 
the process. 

• 

Gallery Walk is held the first Friday of 
every month from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. For in- 
formation, cali the Brattleboro Chamber 
of Commerce at (802) 254-4565. 


Linda DuCharme wiote about Haidwick’s 
French heritage gatheńng in our Summer 
2001 issue. Kevin Bubriski photographed 
tulips in Dorset on page 22 of this issue. He 
lives in Shaftsbury. 


Help for Theater Curtains 

Vermont's collection of over 120 painted 
theater curtains [Winter 2002-2003] is in- 
deed extraordinary. As a result of the con- 
servation and cultural survey described by 
Michael Sherman in your Winter issue, 
we have now raised almost $200,000 to- 
ward the cost of their stabilization and 
care. Over the next several years, conser- 
vators, their assistants and local volun- 
teers will work to clean each curtain, mend 
the tears, document them, and generally re- 
fresh them so they can continue to grace 
our town halls, Granges, opera houses and 
other community centers. This is a project 
that will reach all corners of Vermont. 

Christine Hadsel 

Project Director 

Vermont Painted Theater Curtains 
Split and Delinered 

Jeff Danziger's article on heating with 
wood [Winter 2002-2003] hit my funny 
bonę hard. Everything he wrote about has 
happened to me and countless others. For 
years we had three woodstoves and I was 
the fireman on the train. I no longer heat 
with wood, but I miss the ąuality of the 
heat and the smell of wood smoke. What 
I don't miss is the work, the mess and the 
constant backache, which I will have for- 
ever. It was great to relive that time when 
every conversation I had with my friends 
revolved around wood heat. Love your 
magazine, love your State, get there every 
time I get a chance. 

Bruce Vahjen 

New Fairfield, Connecticut 
The Vieiv of Willoughby 

Though I've never seen it from that per- 
ilous perspective [Winter 2002-2003, 
cover],Willoughby Lakę is so distinctive, 
any diehard Vermonter should recognize 
Mount Pisgah and Mount Hor from any 
yantage point. In our summer trips to 
Salem Lakę (Derby), Willoughby marked 
the finał leg of our annual journey up from 
Long Island. That was in the days before 
1-91, and we'd make the finał trek up Route 
5 or Route 105 from St. Johnsbury, around 
the bottom of Willoughby, on up into West 
Charleston and into Derby. 

Another outstanding issue! 

Tim Votapka 

Centerport, New York 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.state.vt.us. 
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THE AUD 

(Continued from page 49) 

January nights in the hill towns around 
Vermont, when the only place local peo- 
ple gather is the school's gymnasium, 
the town's greatest teams — the ones 
that advance through the State tourna- 
ment and make it to the Aud — are re- 
membered. On a Friday night in a paclced 
gym, as they watch the gamę and visit 
with a neighbor they haven't seen sińce 
the last chicken pie supper in October, 
townspeople remember going to the Aud 
as player, manager, coach or spectator. 
Mothers, fathers, aunts and uncles tell the 
next generation about their trip to Barre. 

When the tournament begins this 
year, Don Walker will be closing in on 
his 525th consecutive gamę scored at 
the Aud. Once again he will watch the 
looks on players' faces as they walk 
through the back door. And once again 
he will be reminded of the words of ex- 
ecutive director Hoag, whose legacy is 
carved in granite (of course) in the main 
lobby: "You've worked hard and were 
good enough to get here.... For one gamę 
a season does not make, and there are no 
losers at the Aud." 

No losers indeed. Going to Barre is 
still a Vermont basketball player's 
dream. And just getting to the Aud is 
still good enough. 


Joseph J. Deffner teaches English and has 
coached junior varsity basketball at Thetford 
Academy. Jeb Wallace-Brodeur is a photogra- 
pher for the Barre-Montpeher Times Argus. 

How to Go 

This year's girls' Division II, III and IV 
State semi-finals and finals will be held 
at the Barre Auditorium March 3-8. The 
boys' competition is March 10-15. 

Division III teams play Monday in the 
semis; Divisions II and IV play Wednes- 
day and Thursday. The finals for all three 
divisions are Saturday, with games at 
noon, 3:45 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 

Tickets — $3 for students and $6 for 
adults — are available through the 
schools playing in the tournament and at 
the auditorium starting an hour before 
the games. For updates on tickets and 
schedules, cali the Barre Recreation De¬ 
partment (802-476-0257). The Aud is just 
off Seminary Street, about two blocks 
east of Main Street in downtown Barre. 

Where to sit? 

"There isn't a bad seat in the place," 
says tournament director Louis Cassani. 





Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Itibs 


Utterly REIAYING - Practical, 
pleasurable way to unwind 

100% WOOD Tub - Naturally 
beautiful Western Red Cedar 

UNDERWATER Wood Stove - 

Ingenious, high-efficiency 

Super AFFORDABLE - Starting 
under $1,900, pennies to heat 
NO Electric, NO Plumbing - 

Hassle-free enjoyment ANYWHERE 


Mail this coupon or CALL TOLL FREE 

1 - 800 - 962-6208 

mi 


, DYES! Rush me facts on 

SNORKEL Wood-Fired Hot Tubs 
‘ including current SALE! 


City/State/Zip _ 

, Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot I\ibs 

Dept. YT033A, 4216 6th Ave. South, Seattle, WA 98108, www.snorkel.com * 


Versatile New DR FIELD 
BRUSH M0WER... 


cuts down and chops up tali, wiry field grasses 
—even 2-1/2" thick hardwood saplings! 


RECLAIMS meadows, roadsides, fencelines, 
trails, pond edges, and woodlots...anv area 
too overgrown for ordinary mowers! 

• PIN/0TING M0WER DECK follows the 
ground without scalping. MULCHES most 
\ vegetation into smali pieces — so there’s 
nothing to trip over or pick up. 

! • 4-SPEEDS, P0WER-REVERSE! 9 to 17 
HP with and without electric-starting! 
L0ADED WITH NEW FEATURES and 
options — built-in fuel gauge, hour 
meter, light, brakes! 




C0IWERTS in seconds 
without tools to a 


Powerful SN0W 
THR0WER... 


D0ZER and 
morę! 


1 - 800 - 213-8600 


LOW-COST 
WOOD HEAT! 

Gas/electric heaters, 
hydrotherapy jets 
optional! 

10 Models! 
Madę in USA! 


madę in usa 1 YES! Please send me your FREE Catalog and Video about the 
GSA Approved \ new DR® FIELD and BRUSH M 0 WER, including models, 

1 powered attachments, and factory direct savings now in effect. 
Name __ 

VTL g 


Address 
City _ 


_ State . 


Email_ 

COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS* Dept. 44649X 
Meigs Road, P.0. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 

www.drfieldbrush.com 
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Musie O F V E R M O M T IMTEREST 

Vermont>Made Musie, 

From Oldtime to Rockabilly 

By Robert Resnik 



The Starline Rhythm Boys put on a rocking rockabilly show. 
From left, Al Lemery, Danny Coane and Billy Bratcher. 


T here's no lack of tradi- 
tional musie being 
played in the Vermont 
hills, even though the defini- 
tion of what exactly is tradi- 
tional varies widely depending 
on who you ask. Wharis your 
pleasure? Bluegrass? English 
ballads? Rockabilly? Irish reels? 

Franco-American? Iris all found 
right here in Vermont. 

Without too much effort, it's 
easy to discover a mind-bog- 
gling assortment of styles and 
traditions. On a typical week 
last May, you could see and hear a live 
contradance band playing in North Tun- 
bridge,- a woman's multicultural chorał 
concert in Norwich; contemporary singer- 
songwriters performing in Hinesburg, 
Bellows Falls, Burlington and South Straf- 
ford; a fiddlers' meeting in Barre and a 
wide variety of open mikę events at cof- 
feehouses, restaurants and taverns 
throughout the State. 

One thing at the outset: The task of 
describing home-grown Vermont mu¬ 
sie and musicians is an intimidating 
one. Since Vermont has become an un- 
deniable cultural melting pot, attract- 
ing new arrivals from urban centers 
throughout the United States, it is now 
possible to find everything from Japan- 
ese taiko drumming troupes to Bałkan 
singing groups here. To make our sub- 
ject a little morę manageable, we are 
going to explore (and recommend) a 
few choice Vermont musicians and 
groups who are playing styles of musie 
that you would have been able to hear 
played in Vermont 50 years ago. With a 
elear conscience we could spotlight 
many morę, but here are just a few. 


Starline Rhythm Boys 

The Starline Rhythm Boys, formed 
in northern Vermont in 1998, is one of 
the newest groups in our overview, but 
their rockabilly and country musie 
roots run deep. Lead singer Danny 
Coane was the front man for the popu¬ 
lar Vermont party band the Throbula- 
tors from 1982 to 1991, and bassman 
Billy Bratcher was one of the founders 
of Buck & the Black Cats, a top-flight 
rockabilly outfit. Lead guitarist Al 
Lemery rounds out the trio. 

The Starline Rhythm Boys have re- 
leased two rockin' dises on their own 
Tin Town label. "Honky Tonk 
Livin , , ,, which was released in mid- 
2002, was named 2002 Album of the 
Year by an organization called 
Freeform American Roots, and the 
band packs 'em in at bars in Montpe- 
lier and Burlington, which, if you 
happen to be a bar band, is what re- 
ally matters regardless of what the 
charts say. "Fionky Tonk Livin'" is 
good sweaty fun to listen to. Iris avail- 
able from Hep Cat Records (800-404- 
4117) or at www.hepcatrecords.com. 


Peter Sutherland 

After morę than 25 years of 
performing and creating Ver- 
mont musie, Monkton fiddler, 
composer, songwriter and 
record producer Pete Suther¬ 
land remains one of the most 
important players on the local 
_ folk musie scene. Sutherland 
| discovered fiddle playing, tra- 
ditional musie and songwrit- 
ing while in college. From the 
mid-1970s, when he madę in- 
yaluable field recordings of the 
late great Burlington Franco- 
American fiddler Louis Beaudoin, to 
today, when he has won a Ralph Nading 
Hill prize for his songwriting and has 
acted as mentor and producer for many 
local musicians, Sutherland has become 
known for his musical excellence and his 
respect for New England and Quebecois 
musie. He plays fiddle with the Clayfoot 
Strutters, a funky contradance band 
whose most recent album is "Going 
Elsewhere." Pete's own compositions can 
be heard on "A Clayfooris Tale." Both al- 
bums can be ordered at his Web site, 
www.epactmusic.com. 

Margaret MacArthnr 

Margaret MacArthur grew up listening 
to traditional musie in Arizona, Missouri 
and Southern California, places where 
her forester stepfather was transferred 
during her childhood. She moved to Marl¬ 
boro in 1948 and began collecting folk 
songs both here in Vermont and in west¬ 
ern Kentucky, where her parents had set- 
tled. Her meetings with legendary 
Vermont folksong collector Helen Hart- 
ness Flanders cemented MacArthuris ties 
to New England ballads, and in 1962 the 
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fabled Folkways label released her first 
recording, "Folksongs of Yermont." Since 
then she has released 10 albums, many of 
which feature Vermont songs. Over the 
years Margaret has performed around the 
country and around the world, and was 
granted a Cerf Award for Lifetime 
Achievement in the Arts by the Vermont 
Arts Council in 2002. Her newest album, 
"Ballads Thrice Twisted," includes 13 
ballads from the Helen Hartness Flan- 
ders Vermont folksong collection (the 
collection is housed at the Middlebury 
College Library) and one MacArthur- 
penned ballad about camels that were 
brought to Texas in the mid-1800s and 
used to help build Route 66! Another of 
Margaret's recent albums contains a song 
about ąuilting, "Endless Chain/' penned 
by Pete Sutherland. 

Banjo Dan and the 
Mid-nite Plowboys 

The Plowboys, a Vermont bluegrass 
band that has been playing sińce the 
early 1970s, are still highly visible at 
town bandshells and bluegrass festivals 
throughout New England every sum- 
mer. The band also plays in Canada, 
has toured England and in 1992 repre- 
sented the U.S. at the prestigious Mon- 
dialfolk Festival in Italy. In 1988 Banjo 
Dan and the Mid-nite Plowboys be- 
came the first American bluegrass band 
to tour the Soviet Union. 

Because the Mid-nite Plowboys have 
been around for so many years and, 
with the exceptions of Banjo Dan, gui- 
tarist Al Davis and Dan's brother, man- 
dolinist Willy Lindner, have had many 
personnel changes, the group has shared 
ąuite a few players with other vener- 
ated and popular Vermont bluegrass 
bands, including Pine Island, Dealer's 
Choice and Breakaway. Their lOth 
recording, released last year, is "Like a 
River: A Bluegrass Journey," and in¬ 
cludes highlights from earlier record- 
ings, including some numbers that have 
only been available on long-out-of-print 
LPs. Many of the band's songs are origi- 
nals, and over the years there have been 
at least four outstanding songwriters 
among the changing Plowboy lineups. 
Not surprisingly, the band's sound is as 
tight as a banjo head. As a matter of 
fact, they sound as if they have been 
playing together for decades. The band's 
Web site is www.banjodan.com. 

(Continued on page 75) 






(800) 532-939W 
threemountaininn.coi 


A gracious 1790’s inn offering 
authentic Southern Vermont: natural 
beauty, mountain views, outdoor hin, 
great shopping and AAA 
Four-Diamond Yermont Fresh diniir 


T^bmtawlw 

Jamaica, Yermont 


_ 




Designed and manufactured in Maine. 


Gamę ac&it our moc/e/f 

Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Ajfordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochurc or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for dirccrions co our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes , Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caflyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL13 • Clinton, ME 04927 

www.ndhpostandheam.com 

207-426-7450 


YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th & 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 


ALPACAS 


Offering sales, boarding, and 
breeding services 


Al paca Yarns 
& 

Alpaca Garments 


dd Life to Your Portfolio. 


Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 


551 Wheeler Camp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 


4 hours 
from NYC, 
3 from 
Boston 
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Green Mountain Homes 



FIND OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE DETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 


The Artisans of Post & Beam, 


CALL 1-800-636-2424 to order our $18 design portfolio 
www.timberpeg.com 


Serene in Stockbridge 



Beautifully sited on 35 
private acres with both 
river and brook 
frontage plus enjoy- 
ing the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Fish and 
Wildlife for a neigh- 
bor, an amazing log 
home is now for sale. 

Hand-built by a for- 
mer owner, this special offering has hewn logs plus river rocks 
for fireplaces that are most unique. With three bedrooms and three 
baths, two fireplaces and a wood stove, cozy comfort is assured. 
Highlights include three stories of fiinctional space, including a 
gamę room, cathedral ceilings, beautiful decks, mountain views 
and an oversized garage/barn. Ofifered furnished, a price of 
$350,000 provides great value in a true, hand-crafted original. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 


1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 



1815 Historie Stone House 


South Burlingtons Historie 

Old Stone House emanates 
old-world character. Built 
of stone ąuarried on-site, 
this three-story features 

11 rooms, 5 fireplaces, orig¬ 
inal wide plank flooring, 

3 baths, walkout basement 
and unparalleled historie 
charm. Lovely country 
setting on 10 acres, just 

10 minutes from downtown 
Burlington, airport, 
shopping. $425,000. 




fountains 

International Real Estate Group 

108+ Acres, Morristown, VT 

Located in Central Vermont this property is only 
nine miles trom Stowe Village. This beautiful 
rural setting is the perfect spot tor a year round 
home. It ofters twelve acres ot open meadows, 
nice views, road trontage with electric power, 
and a fine timber resource. 

Price $ 185,000 

Specializing in the sale of forested land and rural estates. 

Fountain Realty, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 



WAm — 

Elegant Center Hall Colonial 

This beautiful home has a wonderful setting 
with 14 acres of land, views of the Adiron- 
dacks, and very nice landscaping! The 
spacious home has many recent updates 
which preserve the historical character of this 
classic home. There are beautiful wood floors 
and woodwork, a floor-to-ceiling custom- 
made library unit in the parlor, and an all 
new family room with gas stove. Located in New Haven - an easy 
commute to both Middlebury and Burlington. $298,500. 

Nancy Foster • 1-800-545-8380 or cvpropnf^sover.net. 
RE/MAX Champlain Yalley Properties, Middlebury, VT 




EXCEPTIONAL HOME ON 200+/- ACRES. 
Sweeping views of the White Mountains from 
the high meadow behind the impeccable 4 BR, 3X 
bath home w/hardwood floors, custom madę oak 
interior doors, family room w/raised hearth fp, LR, 
powder room, lst floor MBR suitę w/deck, plus 
lst floor laundry w/ X bath, screened porch & 
attached 2 car garage. 2nd floor features a MBR suitę w/walk-in closet, large 
office, crafts area &C 2 additional BRs w/shared bath. Close to skiing, 
restaurants & lakes. #2023L $495,000. Cali Greensboro. 


UNIQUE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 1965 VT Rt. 114. East Burkę, VT 05812, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843. 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags(« together.net. 
www. northemvtrealestate.com 
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South Woodstock 

MORGAN HILL FARM ON 183 ACRES 

A traditional brick Federal home and barn on 183 
acres of land. Excellent access to the Green 
Mountain Horse Association trail system. Classic 
dirt road setting, stonewalls and walkways with 
outstanding views from the height of the land. 
Located in a prime area, the property is a mixture 
of open fields and woodlands. $2,875,000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Woodstock 

HURRICANE HILL 

An exceptional 3 bedroom, y/> bath custom log res- 
idence, garden house and bam situated on one of the 
most commanding sites in Woodstock, minutes from 
the village. The finest materials, craftsmanship and 
systems in place. Choice 85 acres with so. exposure & 
exceptional views in all directions with a wonderful 
mix of open meadows and woodlands. $2,875,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Nor w ich 

NEEDHAM HILL FARM ON 43 ACRES 

A wonderful country property on a quiet rural 
road in charming Norwich. The light-filled, four 
bedroom colonial reproduction with two fire- 
places has classic proportions and exacting period 
detail. Beautiful 43 acres with open pastures, 
fenced paddocks, dressage ring, horse barn and 
run-in shed. Nice woodlands and a year-round 
active brook. $1,145,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Craftsbury 

STONE S THROW FARM 

Stone’s Throw Farm sits on 10± magnificent acres 
including beautiful gardens, a pond, walking paths 
and sitting areas, all with remarkable privacy and 
views of Mt. Mansfield. Stone’s Throw, c.1795 is a 
home of genuine historical importance and integri- 
ty featuring 2,600± sq. ft., 4 bedrooms, 3 fireplaces, 
original hardware and hinges, wide floorboards 
and lovely woodwork. $695,000 

Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Huntington 

TUNTURI FARM ON 560 ACRES 

Featuring over 560 acres of privacy at the end of a mile 
long private drive and one of the most dramatic views 
of Camels Hump and the Green Mountains. Features 
a mid-19th century 5,000 sq. ft. main residence, care- 
taker’s residence, shop and restored horse barn, plus a 
pond, swimming pool, tennis court, brook, fields, 
views and managed woodlands. $3,150,000 

Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Shelburne 

89 ACRE SHELBURNE POINT 

The 89 acre tip of Shelburne Point on Lakę 
Champlain has long been thought the most drama¬ 
tic land parcel on the lakę. The 4,000 sq. ft. of lakę 
frontage includes numerous beaches and dramatic 
cliffs. Shelburne Point provides total privacy with 
stunning lakę and mountain views and various 
house sites with open fields, maturę woods, ponds 
and numerous internal trails. Price Upon Reąuest 
Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



East Barnard 

HISTORIC ELLIS FARM ON 390 ACRES 

A rare offering of historie Ellis Farm, one of the 
premier properties of the region. The former 
deRothschild estate consists of 390 acres of totally 
private, end of road, well protected and maintained 
rorest and fields. Features an early expanded four- 
bedroom cape with many original details, a period 
barn with apartment, a tnree-bedroom guest house 
and pond. $4,650,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Worc ester 

100 ACRE GOULD HILL FARM 

Looking across the valley at the mountains and the 
quaint village below, Gould Flill Farm features 100 
acres of meadows, productive woodlands, mapie 
sugar orchard, apple orchard, numerous trails, a 
pond and absolute privacy. The 1820’s renovated 
cape-style residence is a classic Vermont farmstead 
in a magnificent setting with attached barn, sepa- 
rate restored horse barn and sugarhous e $890,000 
Cali Wadę RC. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Danby 

COTTAGE AT SMOKEY HOUSE 

Just seven miles from Dorset at the end of a private 
road on 13 acres surrounded by 5,000 acres of pre- 
served forest and farmland with outstanding views. 
The 1800’s cottage was brought back to life by a 
renowned landscape architect adding a dining 
retreat & winę cellar. Features massive stone walls, 
lovely apple orchard, reflecting pools, stone garage 
and apt. Ideał retreat in choice location. $585,000 
Cali Robert McCafferty 802-867-0200 


www.landvest.com 

Landl/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 

One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for 

CHRISTIFS 


GREAT ESTATES 
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Green Mountain Homes 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 


www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 







CBI 

Acquisition, Brokerage & Financial Services 











SELLING THE AMERICAN DREAM 

We are New Englands largest independent business brokerage, 
now in our 25th year of matching successful businesses with qual- 
ified buyers. Through our network of professional business bro- 
kers, we represent successful businesses with motivated sellers 
throughout New England. Manufacturing, distribution, retail, 
service and hospitality businesses are now available. For a free 
information packet contact us at (802) 362-4710 or request a 
packet via our website at www.countrybusiness.net. 



Dark H orse Realty 

Helping people find their piece of Vermont. 
www.darkhorserealty.com 


Dana S. Waters, 

phone: 802 484 7388 

e-mail: dana@darkhorserealty.com 


□ 

REALTOR 


Happiness is ouming a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leave the stresses of daily life behind. 
HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 
with over 40 years experience can help 
youfulfill your dream. 

We specialize in Yermont Hospitality 
Properties,B&Bs, Country Inns & Restaurants 


www. hosmtalityconsultants. cottt 


or tollfree 888-362-5007 



ENJOY THE FOUR SEASONS 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


One year (four issues) $15.95 
Cali toll free: 1 -800-284-3243, ext. 0246. 
Order online: www.vtlife.com. 


Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


One Season at a Time 

Vefflio nr 1 ■ih> 


The Woodstock 
Corporation 

New England Log Home with 3 bedrooms, 2 
baths and a bright, open floor plan with cathedral 
ceiling in the main living area. Stone fireplace in 
the living room, pine floors throughout, deck, cov- 
ered porch, storage shed, garage & 25+ acres in 
GMHA riding in South Woodstock, 8390,000. 

End Unit at Blake Hill Townhouses, 3 BR, 3 baths, 
beautiful views, like-new condition, 8295.000. 

Rcsidcntial mul Land Speeialists - Cali for current listings. 

Sercing the Woodstock Area sińce 1960. 

Marilyn L. Spuukling. Principal Broker • Peter .1. llanicl. Associate 
18 Elm Street • 1*0 Box 657 • Woodstock, Yermont 05091-0657 
802-457-5700 • www.woodstockcorp-re.com 





Log on to reąuest 
FREE 

Information from 
adyertisers 

vtlife.com/AdLink 
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The Height of Family Liying 



ENJOY SKI-IN, SKI-OUT 
LIVING AT 2,400 FEET. 

For those who act now, Topridge at Killing- 
ton offers the ultimate in custom, 
single-family homes and luxury townhomes 
at 2,400 feet—higher than any other ski-in, 
ski-out homes in Vermont. To learn how you 
and your family can live the high lite, with 
first-rate amenities like our clubhouse with 
pools, dedicated ski lift, and snowmaking to 
serve Topridge, contact Jim Houston 
at 800-398-3680 today. 


MUSIC 

(Continued from page 71) 

Bluegrass Gospel Project 

The Bluegrass Gospel Project is the 
brainchild of ex-Breakaway fiddler Gene 
White Jr. and performs Stanley Brothers- 
style gospel with an accent on exqui- 
site layered vocal harmonies and 
impeccable instrumentation. The lineup 
includes White on fiddle, Northern 
Lights bluegrass band founder Taylor 
Armerding on mandolin and vocals, 
country musie veteran Jim DiSabito 
(once a bandmate of the now-famous 
"Soggy Bottom Boy" Dan Tymiński of 
West Rutland) on upright bass, ace banjo 
player Steve Light, Breakaway veteran 
songwriters Andy Greene and Paul 
Miller, and Patti Casey, a prize-winning 
songwriter who happens to have one of 
the sweetest singing voices in Vermont. 
This group is a force to be reckoned with 
onstage — they are all fine players, but 
their voices and harmonies can make 
you see the light, and tremble. 

The Bluegrass Gospel Project madę its 
Vermont debut at Burlington^ Flynn The- 
atre in December 2001, and a recording of 
this live performance is now available and 
well worth purchasing. "The Bluegrass 
Gospel Project" is available at local Stores, 
coming soon at www.vermontblue 
grass.com or by e-mailing Gene White Jr. 
at gwhitejrl@aol.com. 


Michele Choiniere 

Michele Choiniere, a native of St. Al- 
bans, was born into a family that cher- 
ished the musie of its French-Canadian 
heritage. From birth she attended soirees, 
informal musical parties hosted by her 
parents and neighbors where live tradi- 
tional Quebecois musie was the norm. 
The fiddle musie of Burlington^ Louis 
Beaudoin, Newport native Wilfred Guil- 
lette and old-time and Canadian musie 
legend Graham Townsend blared from 
her fatheris record player at all hours, 
and by the time she was 12 she was 
singing and playing piano at perform- 
ances with her father, Fabio, an accom- 
plished harmonica player. 

In 1989 Choiniere became acąuainted 
with Martha Pellerin, a musical crusader 
for the preservation of Franco-American 
culture in Vermont. Before too long she 
was performing at events alongside Pel- 
lerin's group, Jeter le Pont, and Dent-de- 
lion, two of Vermont's premier Quebecois 
ensembles. Pellerin^ death from cancer 
in 1998 was a blow for Choiniere, who 
considered Pellerin a mentor. She still 
sings traditional Franco-American musie, 
and for the past few years has been a pop¬ 
ular headliner at Burlington's First Night 
Celebration. (Her father and her mother, 
Lucille, a singer, were her guests at these 


performances!) For information about 
Choiniere's first solo recording — an ad- 
venturous mix of traditional Franco- 
American musie and her own songs, go to 
www.michelechoinere.com. 

Cream ofVermont 

For an overview of Vermont musi- 
cians making musie in a wide variety of 
genres, pick up the CD "The Cream of 
Vermont." This compilation features 
recent recordings by 21 different indi- 
yiduals and groups, including Pete 
Sutherland, Patti Casey (who performs 
with the Bluegrass Gospel Project), 
Margaret MacArthur and Banjo Dan 
and the Mid-nite Plowboys. 

"The Cream of Vermont" (available 
at 800-937-3397) was produced by Ver- 
mont singer/songwriter Dianę Ziegler 
in collaboration with the Vermont 
Arts Council, and sponsored by the 
Vermont departments of tourism and 
marketing, information services, agri- 
culture and by Cabot Creamery. Pro- 
ceeds from sales benefit all types of 
artists through the programs of the 
Yermont Arts Council. ^ 


Robert Resnik hosts Vermont Public Radio’s Sun- 
day aftemoon show “All the Traditions, ” which 
features musie from around the world. 
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Calendar o f Spring JZ v e n p s 


Compiled foyJuDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are incluswe. Because the listings 
were compiled last Winter, there may be changes 
in times or dates. Cali organizers to confirm. For 
information about Vetmont, contact the Ver- 
mont Depailment ofTowism and Marketing, 

6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT 
05633-1301, tel. 1-800-VERMONT, oruisitlocal 
information booths. To submit euents, contact 
the Vermont Department ofTowism and Mar¬ 
keting. For morę information about a particular 
euent, cali thephone number in the euent listing. 
The area codę for all Vennont telephones is 802. 
For an updated euents calendar, uisit 
www. VermontVacation. com . 


ThroiigiK the 
Sectsorx 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• Mar. 8: Tracking: The Ancient Art of Seeing. 
Barre Opera House. 8 p.m. 476-8188. 

• Mar. 8: Wofa! West African percussion and 
dance troupe. 

• Mar. 28: Tribute to Hank Williams. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• May 1: Opening Day. 

• May 4: Plowing Match. 

• May 18: Spring Shearing. 

The Chandler Center for the Arts, Ran- 
dolph. 728-6464. 

• Mar. 8: The Avalon String Quartet, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 22 . Jack and the Beanstalk, 11 a.m. 

• Apr. 13: Michael Arnowitt concert, 3 p.m. 

• Apr. 25-26: Mud Season Talent Show, 7:30 p.m. 
Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury Com- 

mon. (800) 729-7751, (802) 586-7767. 

• Mar. 8: Spring Fling Cross-Country Fun Races, 
10 a.m. 

Crossroads Arts Council, Rutland. 8 p.m. 
775-5413. 

• Mar. 14: Nicolai Janitzky, baritone singer. 
Grace Congregational Church, Rutland. 

• Mar. 29: A Tribute to Hank Williams, country 
musie. Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 

• Apr. 11: James Sewell Ballet. Castleton Fine 
Arts Ctr. 

Flynn MainStage, Burlington. Musie and 
theater. Cali for times and morę events. 
863-5966. 

• Mar. 7: Nnenna Freelon, jazz vocalist. 

• Mar. 14: Compagnie Marie Chouinard, dance. 

• Mar. 17: St. Patricks Day Celebration with 
Danu, Irish musie. 

• Mar. 25: “Sound Stage.” Musie with one-of-a- 
kind instruments. 

• Mar. 29: Chucho Valdes Quartet, jazz. 

• Apr. 2: David Sedaris, theater. 



S hecnring 
of the 

Sou t hdcrwrts 


See three methods for shearing 
sheep: hand clippers, electric clip- 
pers and a unique pedal-clipper! 
All will be demonstrated at the 
Billings Farm's annual Shearing of 
the Southdown Flock on May 18 
at Billings Farm in Woodstock. 

The carding and spinning of 
wool will also be demonstrated at 
this family event, and there will be 
a lecture on Southdown sheep 
and why they were chosen for the 
farm a century ago. 

The day will also focus on a va- 
riety of traditional springtime farm 
activities: demonstrations and talks 
on planting the farrrTs heirloom 
garden, a discussion of spring 
herbs, and the forging of horse- 
shoes in the blacksmith's forge. 

And children tired of video 
games and television cartoons will 
get a chance to sample some of 
the childhood entertainments of 
the 1890s: hoops, limberjacks, 
and other historie games and toys. 

Admission ranges from $2 for 
children four and under to $9 for 
adults ($8 for seniors). Cali (802) 
457-2355 for morę information. 

An earlier event, also well worth 
attending, is the farm's annual 
plowing match, held May 4. 

Billings Farm is located on Route 
12, a half mile north of Woodstock. 


• Apr. 4: ICP Orchestra. 

• Apr. 15: Peking Opera. 

• Apr. 16: David Murray & Gwo Ka Masters. 
musie. 

• Apr. 30: “The Reducers,” comedy. 

Green Mountain Club, Waterbury Ctr. 

244-7037. 

• Mar. 1: Crampons, Ice Axe, and Snów Travel. 
8 a.m., Mount Mansfield area. 

• Mar. 1: Introduction to Winter Trees, 10 a.m. 

• Mar. 8-9: Overnight Winter Traverse. 8 a.m., 
Southern Vt. 

• Mar. 15-16: Level 1 Avalanche Course. 9 a.m., 
Sterling College, Craftsbury Common. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily, 
noon-5 p.m. except Mon. 253-8358. 

• May: Stowe Student Art Exhibit. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

362-1788. 

• Mar. 13; Apr. 10; May 8: History Series. 

• May 10-11: Needlework Show. Reception 
on the 9th. 

• May 12: Tour Season opens. 

Killington Ski Resort. 422-6200. 

• Mar. 6; Apr. 2, 14: Vt., NH & Quebec Day. 
Residents ski for $29 with proof of residcncy. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Cali for times, locations and other events. 
443-6433. 

• Mar. 7: Paul Lewis, piano. 

• Mar. 14: Piotr Anderszewski. piano. 

• Mar. 14-15: Hip-Hop Festival. 

• Mar. 15; May 2: Middlebury College Orchestra. 

• Mar. 18: Award-winning photographer Kevin 
Bubriski shows slides and videos of Asia. 

• Mar. 18: Belcea Quartet. 

• Apr. 11: Middlebury College Choir. 

• Apr. 25: Amaldo Cohen, piano. 

• May 3, 23: Middlebury College Chamber 
Singers. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
649-2200. 

• Mar. 1: Sound Day, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Explore 
how we make, hear and experience sound. 

• May 24-26: Ephemeral Zoo, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Observe flora and fauna up close and partici- 
pate in hands-on natural history activities. 

Mount Snów Resort, West Dover. 464-4191. 

• Mar. 1: Mardi Gras Fest. 

• Mar. 8-9: Anti-Gravity Grail. 

• Mar. 16: St. Patrick s Day Celebration. 

• Mar. 22: Glade-iator Bump Competition 

• Mar. 28-30: Reggae Fest. 

• Mar. 29: Sink or Skim Competition. 

• Mar. 30: Dummy Downhill. 

• Apr. 5: Snowtire Slalom. 

Northern Stage, White River Jct. Wed.-Sat.. 

8 p.m.; Sun., 5 p.m. 296-7000. 

• Mar. 6-23: Copenhagen. 

• Mar. 27-Apr. 13 The Miracle Worker. 
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Okemo Mountain Resort, Ludlow. 228-1780. 

• Mar. 2: Southern Vt. Series Halfpipe 
USASA Finals. 

• Mar. 3-7, 14-16: Women s Ski Spree. 

• Mar. 8: Forum Youngblood Contest Series. 
Open to snowboarders. 

• Mar. 9: Forum Snowboards Demo. 

• Mar. 23: Okemo Series Halfpipe Finals. 

• Mar. 28: Nixon Jib Fest Invitational. Features 
40 U.S. Open competitors. 

• Apr. 5: Slush Cup. 

• Apr. 6: Chuck & Huck Dummy Big Air. 

• Apr. 13: Good Neighbor Day. 

Shelburne Museum. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

985-3346. 

• Apr. 26-May 4: Come Home to Vermont: 
Hooked Images, the Green Mountain Rug 
Hooking Guild s Rug Show. 

• May 17-Oct. 26: Art of the Needle: 100 Mas- 
terpiece Quilts from the Shelburne Museum. 

Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. Mon.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 388-2117. 

• Thru Mar. 31: Work First, Then Play: Leisure 
Life in 19th Century Vt. 

Smugglers’ Notch, Jeffersoiwille. 644-1156. 

• Mar. 9: Apr. 5: Superpipe Jam. 

• Apr. 5: Blast from the Past. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-3500. 

• Mar. 3-5: Women in Motion. Program for and 
by women to help advance skiing & snow- 
boarding abilities. 

• Mar. 13: Torchlight Paradę & Fireworks, 7 p.m. 

• Mar. 29-30: Eastern Cup Finals. 

• Mar. 30: Slopestyle Series 3- 

• Mar. 29-30; Apr. 5-6, 12-13: Spring Summit 
Celebrations. 

• Apr. 4-6: Chevy Snów Lodge Tour. 

• Apr. 5-6: Stowe Sugar Slalom. 

• Apr. 20: Easter Sunrise Service. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. (800) 787-2886. 

• Mar. 12-16: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championships. 

UVM Lane Series, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 
656-4455. 

• Mar. 7: Adam Kent, piano. UVM Recital Hall. 

• Mar. 9: Ensemble Comnd from Switzerland. 
The Chapel at St. MichaeFs College. 

• Mar. 26: Flanderis Recorder Quartet and 
Friends. UVM Recital Hall. 

• Mar. 28: Aąuila Theatre in A Midsummer Nigfofs 
Dream. Flynn Ctr. for the Performing Arts. 

• Apr. 3: Dougie MacLean, Scottish folk singer. 
Ira Allen Chapel, UVM. 

• Apr. 11: Oblivion, tango program. UVM 
Recital Hall. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. Concerts, 

8 p.m. (800) VSO-9293. 

• Mar. 22; May 3: Flynn Ctr.. Burlington. 7 p.m 
on May 3. 

• Mar. 23: 4 p.m., Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 
Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 

8 p.m. 457-3981. 

• Mar. 5: Nnenna Freelon presents a teacher 
workshop on the arts, 4:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 8: Nnenna Freelon, concert. 

• Mar. 15: Natterjack. a six-piece acoustic band. 

• Apr. 5: Paul Winter. 

• Apr. 26: Hyannis Sound, a cappella group. 

• May 3: Woodstock Community Showcase. 

2 & 7:30 p.m. 



Q olcfcSa n d 

For FCtes! 1 * 


The Cluster Buster 
is an environmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand~ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 

Cali Toll Free: 

1 877 FLY-SOUP 


CLUSTER 
W BUSTER. 

Or visit us on the web (a) 

www.clusterbuster.com 


essex capoLas 

^ Handcrafted of high (juality 

ML. red and white cedar. 

Many stylcs and sizes availahle. 
Custoin built to suit your needs. 
Cali or write for a free color 
brochurc, or visit us 
on tlie web at: 
www.esscxcupola.s.com 

4.5 Plains Road 
Essex, CT 06426 
1-800-819-4138 
Fax: (860) 767-8.548 



K[ II 
BI II 


. Rf AD MORĘ . 
[ SEE MORĘ 1 
1 HEAR MORĘ 1 

1 @ I 

^ VTLJft.COM J 


The Scandinavicin 
Country Shop llc 


Scandinavian Gifts & Handcrafts 

34 Bonnet Street 
Manchester, VT 05255-1007 
802\866-362-9992 
www.scandiagiftideas.com 



with the Amazing DR® 
Electric -Powered Splitter! 

• ELECTRIC POWER means no loud noise 
or fumes, so you can split ANY TIME, 
even in a garage or basement — 
night or day, rain or shine! 

• POWERFUL 1500-watt electric (110v) 
motor splits logs up to 10" thick with 
4 TONS of hydraulic pressure! 

• FITS ON A WORKBENCH allowing you 
to STAND UP while splitting wood! 

No morę sore back from hunching 
over a big gas-powered splitter! 

• WHEEL IT AROUND like a piece 
of airline luggage (it weighs less 
than 100 lbs!)...easily 
transports in a car trunk. 


| Please send fuli details of the Amazing 
! Electric Wood Splitter. including your 30-day free trial offer. 

| Iow, factory-direct prices, and seasonal savings now in effect. 

i Name__ 

! Address_ 


City_ 


Email 


State 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS*, Dept 44648X 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 


Cali T0LL-FREE 


1 - 877 - 285-1749 

www.drwoodsplitter.com 


SPLIT WOOD 

INDOORS 
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SPRING EYENTS 


Sfyecicil 
TZ r v<sr\ ts 

MARCH 


1: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 5:30 
p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7885. 

4: Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 

7-9: St. Albans Rotary Home & Recreation 
Expo. Morę than 150 exhibitors. Fri., 

2 p.m.; Sat., 9:30 a.m.; Sun., 10 a.m., Collins- 
Perley Sports and Fitness Ctr. 796-4010. 

9; Apr. 13; May 11: Brownsville Roast Beef 
Suppers. 4 p.m., Community Church. 
484-5944. 

15: St. Patrick’s Day Supper. 5 p.m., St. 
Anthony’s Parish Hall, Bethel. 234-5605. 
Northwestern Vt. Model Railroad Soci- 
ety Rails Show. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Expo, Essexjct. 878-1135. 

15-16: Floribunda. Plants, landscape archi- 
tects, floral designers, nurseries, garden 
accessories, floral art, gifts, multi-prize raf- 
fle, floral demonstrations. Lunch. Sat., 9:30 
a.m.; Sun., 10 a.m., Trący Hall, Norwich. 
649-1639. 

21: First Day of Spring. 

21- 23: Vermont Mapie Open House Week¬ 
end. Sugar-on-snow, mapie candy, pancake 
breakfasts, mapie treats. Visit sugarhouses 
and see how mapie syrup, mapie candy and 
mapie cream are madę. Food and lodging 
deals. www.VermontMaple.org or 828-3461. 

22- 23: Waterbury Home and Garden 
Show. Morę than 80 exhibitors; seminars, 
plant and photo contest, raffles, silent auc- 
tion, on-site food service, free ice cream, 
morę. Sat., 9 a.m.; Sun., 9:30 a.m., Crossett 
Brook Middle Sch., Duxbury. 244-7373. 
Carman Brook Mapie Open House. 
Mapie products and family activities. 9 a.m., 
Highgate Springs. 868-2347. 

23, 30; Apr. 6: Sugar-on-Snow Party. 1 p.m., 
Green Mountain Audubon Ctr. Sugarhouse, 
Huntington. 434-3068. 

29: Wheels, Waves & Whatnot. Sale of new 
and used outdoor eąuipment for the warmer 
seasons. The Warren Sch. 496-2487. 


APRIL 


25-27: Vt. Mapie Fest. Mapie exhibits, sugar¬ 
house tours, craft show, antiąue show, art 
show, talent show, fiddlers’ contest. Fri., 
noon; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m., Main St. and Exhib- 
it Hall, St. Albans. 524-5800. 

26: Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. 9 a.m-12:30 
p.m. and 1-3 p.m., Masonie Tempie. 457-2864. 


MAY 


1-4: Rusty DeWees as The Logger. 4 p.m., 
Barton Memoriał Bldg. 525-4405. 

3: Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. 447-3311- 
Sell-A-Brate Spring Sale. Lunch, baked 
goods, crafts, morę. 10 a.m., Cavendish Bap¬ 
tist Church. 226-7885. 

10: Second Saturday Church Supper. 

5 p.m., First Congregational Church, Fair 
Haven. 265-8864. 


24: Townshend Craft Show. 9 a.m., on the 
common. 365-7793- 

ArLs <SP 
Mu.s rc 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


7-23: Women’s Film Fest. Brattleboro. 
254-9193- 

14; Apr. 4: Vt. Mozart Festival Series. 

8 p.m., St. MichaeFs College, Colchester. 
(800) 639-9097. 

19: Farmers’ Night. Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra Concert. 7:30 p.m., State House 
legislative chambers, Montpelier. 864-5741. 
21-30: Green Mountain Film Fest. Opening 
on the 21st at 7 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 10 a.m.; 
Mon.-Fri., 2 p.m. Savoy Theater and City 
Hall Arts Ctr., Montpelier. 229-0598. 

29: Brandon Bluegrass Concert & Dinner. 
Dinner, 5 p.m.; musie, 6:30 p.m., Neshobe 
Sportsman Club. 247-3275. 


MAY 


4: Louis Moyse 90th Birthday Concert. 

4 p.m., Union School, Montpelier. 229-9408. 
Freelance Family Singers Concert. 

3 & 7 p.m., Woodstock Union H.S. 
457-3980. 

24: Manchester Musie FestivaTs Holiday 
Concert. 5 & 8 p.m., Riley Ctr. for the Arts, 
Burr & Burton Academy, Manchester. 
362 -1956. _ 

OwtdoOTTS 

<SP Sp>OTrtS 

(See also through the Season) 


MARCH 


2: CameFs Hump Challenge. 25-K back 
country ski tour. 8 a.m., Huntington. 
434-4407. 


MAY 


25: KeyBank Vermont City Marathon. 

Morę than 5,000 runners. 8 a.m. Begins at 
Battery Park and ends at Waterfront Park, 
Burlington. 863-8412; (800) 880-8149. 


SHOP POR 
YRRMONT 
PRODUCTS 
ONLINE @ 

www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 



To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 

Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: Get2Smart@adelphia.net 


Adventure!Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the 

Battenkill River. One on one. Food & lodging 
or camping on the river also available. 
Dealers for Old Town canoes and kayaks. 

Cali 1-800-676-8768. www.brsac.com. 


Antiąues 

MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th cenfury and 
early 20th cenfury 

Rt. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

www.anfiquequilfs.com 


SIGN OF THE DLAL CLOCK SHOP. 

Preserve the value of your antiąue clock. 
Repairs, restorations, and sale of antiąue 
eloeks sińce 1966. St. Johnsbury, VT, 
802-748-2193, www.signofthedial.com. 


Arts, Crafts, Gallery 


DEELEY GALLERY. Fine American Paintings. 
802-362-2204, Manchester, VT, 

www.artnet.com/deeley.html. 


Businesses for Sale 


SUCCESSFUL FAMILY STYLE 
RESTAURANT FOR SALE 

In Historie Bennington. 41 years in business. Beer and 
winę license. Fuli service restaurant, seats 137. Out¬ 
door seating with covered deck. Redecorated in 2001. 
Great location. $750,000 

802-447-7185 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS Fine 
selection of profitable Vermont Businesses 
for sale. Cali for extensive free catalog of 
listings. 802-985-2220, 

broker@vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


Business Retreats 


CORPORATE PROGRAMS. Turning 
individual strengths into corporate assets. 
800-707-4566. www.CorporateQuest.org. 
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Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden 
Carousels. Originals, commissions and 
lessons. Cali 802-380-3536 or 
www.carouselsbyshowme.com. 


Custom Tiles 


LUSCIOUS CUSTOM RAKU FIRED TILES 

handmade by MerryWoman Studios, Bridge- 
water, www.vermontel.net/'-merrywoman, 
802-672-2230. 


Furniture Maker 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAK 

ERS: An organization of forty of Vermont’s 
finest craftsmen. 

www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


Home Builder 


FINELY CRAFTED HOMES SINCE 1976 

New homes designed and built with the 
landscape in mind, classic homes restored. 
Carpentry crew travels maximum 45 minutes 
from Brattleboro, consulting and design work 
available farther afield. J. Hiam - Building & 
Design, P.O. 841, Putney, Vermont 05346. 
802-384-0138, www.jhiam.com. 


Mail Order 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GIFT BASKET. 

Vermont products uniquely presented in gift 

baskets. 800-613-4642, 

email: info@greenmountaingiftbasket.com, 

www.greenmountaingiftbasket.com. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Tracie, Repairs. Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
Mich. 48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Outdoor Recreation 



Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters. Act 60. State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

\ POR. Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card. cali 802-229-2433) 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing in 
Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop- 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Real Estate sec- 
tion. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll free 
888-362-5007. 

NYS IAND & FORESTRY COMPANY Largest 
land sale ever! Over 50 Tracts — Ali Regions. 
Morę than 15 years in service with over 1200 
satisfied customers. Cali 1-800-229-7843 or vis- 
it www.LandandCamps.com for morę info. 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine countiy property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Realty. 
(802) 843-2390. 

www.vermontpropertyforsale.com. 

HOUSE FOR SALE! In the heart of the Green 
Mountains, near the park in Rochester. Year- 
round recreation out the front door. Four-bed- 
rooms with 2-bedroom apartment on 3rd 
floor. $82,500. The ultimate “townhouse”. 
Inąuiries cali (608) 643-0279. 


MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hik- 
ing & snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Moun- 
tain Road, West Danville, VT 05873, 802-563- 
2025, macbain@kingcon.com. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
largest selection of vacation homes and 
condos in the area. Visit www.stowecoun- 
tryrentals.com for complete descriptions and 
current rates or cali 1-800-639-1990. 

SEE HUNDREDS OF VERMONT VACATION 
RENTALS for rent by owners and agencies 
on-line at http://www.vermontproperty.com. 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. 

Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. 
Rent one of the two apartments or the entire 
property. 877-4VT-LAKE or 

www.lakeshorevt.com. 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND PROP¬ 
ERTY INFORMATION. Sugarbush Investment 
Properties, 800-521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com. 

HAVTNG COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE for 

the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate, (802) 767-3398. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. Check our website 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com. 18 Elm Street, 
Woodstock, VT 05091, 802-457-3700. 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. j* -j j 

Classic Cookers • 90-3032 Lower Burnett llill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 




n 


Yacation Rentals 


Offers the largest selection of vacation 
rentals in the OKEMO area. Lakefront 
getaways, idyllic country cottages, 
trailside condos, mountain chalets. 
Winter, Summer, Fali 

GREAT HOMES.. .GREAT SERVICE.. .GREAT STAY! 
802 228 3000 www.strictlyrentals.com 


STRICTLY 



RENTALS 


VACATION HOMES 


STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 

for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau 
Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(802) 253-4623. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASS HOPPER 
HILL. Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a 
century-old sugarhou.se nestled in a quiet Ver- 
mont hillside with all the comforts and con- 
veniences you would expect in an exceptional 
home including air conditioning. Featured in 
the April 2001 issue of Vermont magazine and 
the cover story in the Febmary 2001 issue of 
Builder/Architect magazine. Located in West 
Fairlee, VT. 802-333-4285, rkbailey@sover.net 
or www.grasshopperhillonline.com. 


FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo 
listings of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide cov- 
ers Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape 
Cod. Cali 1-800-628-0558 or see 6,750+ 
rentals online in color at 
http://cyberrentals.com. 

PRIVATE. SECLUDED BIT OF HEAVEN IN 
VERMONT. Imagine: Romantic cabin get- 
away for your honeymoon, or “special 
anniversaiy”. Deep soaking tub for two. Lux- 
urious king-sized bed. Fireplace. Kitchen. 86 
foot waterfall, gorge. No neighbors! Two day 
minimum. Bridgewater, VT, 802-672-5141. 
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Picture Postscript 



When Art Meets Musie 


Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


1 Is this the shape of art to come? When Ą 
the Vermont Symphony Orchestra asked 13 M 
Vermont artists to create works of art on 
bare wooden violins, the results — rural scenes, 
nudes, the Beatles and a view of Burlington^ 
i W Unitarian Church among them 

varied as the artists, who donated their work. 
IBfl The violins, including those on this page, 

W :J are being shown at galleries around 
Wy Vermont before being auctioned off 
~ to benefit the VSO at a concert at 

the Flynn Center in Burlington on ** |3> 
May 3. For details on the exhibition or 
concert, contact the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra (802-864-5741 orwww.vso.org). 


were as 


Artists' credits , 
eloekwise, from left: 
Ernest Haas, front and 
back; Jeneane Lunn; 
Stephen Hnneck; 
Deborah Holmes ; 
Warren Kimble. 
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Send us this card for FREE information about products and seruices adoertised in this issue. 


Spring 2003 

Do not use after June 30, 2003 


Mr./Ms./Dr._ 
Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 


EmaiL 


Enter my subscription to 
Vermont Life (one year $15.95) 

1 □ START 2 □ EXTEND 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. 

WeTl bill you later (U.S.A. only) 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want morę information. 



(Numbers appear at bottom of most ads.) Please limit 

to 12 selections. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can request information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at WWW.VTLIFE.COM. 


How does it work? 

• VisitWWW.VTLIFE.COM 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can request information and/or link to adoertisers Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

Youll receioe information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or morę 
via the regular mail. 



We hopeyoufind VL AdLink helpful and conrenient. But, ifyou prefer, 
you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card below. Sim- 
plyfill out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to five weeks for 
delioery of information using the card. 


WrmontLife magazine 

INQUIRY SERVICE 
RO. BOX 501 I 
PITTSFIELD, MA 01203-501 I 


PLACE 

STAMP 

HERE 


Send Fo 

FREE 

INF O RM A Tli I 
From Adyertisei 
In This Issue 


1 111111 11 11 1 1 111 . 11 11 1 1 1 1 11 1 . 11 111 11 111 11 111 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 


vtlife.com/AdLink 




















lakę champlain 


Bed & Breakfasts 
Ferry Watch Inn 
Grand Isle, VT 
802 - 372-3925 
http://home.att.net/-tdwert/ 
Ruthcliffę Lodge 
Isle La Motte, VT 
800 - 769-8162 
www.ruthcliffe.com 


Three crossings! 
802-864-9804 www.ferries.com 




For morę information cali: 800-262-5226 • www.islandsandfarms.coi 


Yermont State Parks 


in tbe 

lslands & Farms Region 


Day Parks: 


• Alburg I lun es • Kil! Karę 

• Knight Point • Sand Bar 
Campgrounds: • Burton Island • Grand Isle • Knight 

Island • Lakę Carnii • North Hero 

www.vtstateparks.com 


1LIDAY HARBJ 

^)T] 


)R 




8369 US Rt.2, 
No. Hero, VT 05474 


J^luTgo 's 

Cafe & T astry 

Filie Pustries • Cakcs • Baked Goods 
Serving Breakfast & Lunch 

Ordeks Wei.co.mf. Art Gallery 


Come and 
explore the 
lslands by bike, 
boat or car! 


Weddings & Events Fine Ans & Crafts 

Let us cateryour next special occasion! 

802 - 372-6112 


Rt.2, Grand Isle Vjllage 

O pen Mid-May tbru Mid-October 


‘North ‘Hero Flouse 


INN & RESTAURANT 

26 beautiful rooms • outstanding cuisine 
marina & sandy bcach • kayak tours 
& boat rentals • XCskiing, skating 
&icefishing • weddings&family 
reunions • meetings & retreats 

Mobil ★★★ AAA+++ 

1-888-525-3 644 wwiv. n o r tlili er oh o use. co m 


Summer 
Home of 


Hcrnnanns 

Royal 

Lipizzan 

Stallions 


2003 Schedule 

July 10"' - August 24"' 

For Lipizzan Stallion Infomation 
Cali: 802-372-8400 


Si 


inn and restaurant 


norę 


1-802-524-3300 


cnampiam and thegreen mountains. 
with 23 lakeside rooms. 

www.shoreacres.com 
(802) 372-8722 


north horo island. vcrmont 


i_ 




Affordable Comfort! 

Gold Award-winning Hospitality! 

Includes deluxe Continental breakfast: special rates for 
families. seniors & travel clubs; indoor heated pool; 
easy drive to all area attractions and Montreal 
813 Fairfax Rd.. St. Albans. VT 05478 

www. yteomfo rlinn.com 














































Join us for the 2003 Mapie Open House Weekend March 21-23. 
This authentic Vermont experience features sugar on snów par- 
ties, sugaring demonstrations and much morę. Check out 
www.VermontMaple.org for additional information. 



YERMONT 


www. VermontVacation.com/vtlife 


V221A 













